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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
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OuR congratulations to the American (New 
York) Society upon the successful opening of 
its campaign of humane education in the public 
schools of its State. 


YOU search in vain in Shakespeare for any 
such appreciation of the horse as characterizes 
the Homeric poems. He would doubtless have 
been quite as well satisfied with an automobile, 
if he had had one. 


WE are sometimes impressed with the strange 
fact that many of the most ardent champions 
of the strictest orthodoxy are the least humane 
—not cruel, perhaps, in outward deed, but 
cruel in their indifference. 


A WRITER in Rider and Driver says that he 
found in ‘‘Horses Illustrated’’ an account of 
a horse that lived to be sixty years old. Upon 
the death of his owner he was still living and 
was humanely destroyed. If this be true, he 
was surely the Methuselah of horses. 


AMONG the “Laws of Honor” which every 
member of the Boy Scouts of America must 
promise to obey is this—‘‘A Scout is kind. 
He is a friend to animals. He will not kill nor 
hurt any living creature needlessly, but will 
strive to save and protect all harmless life.” 


FEw poets have shown so gentle and tender 
a spirit toward the lowlier forms of animal life 
as did Burns. The mouse whose nest his plow- 
share overturned, the wounded hare that crossed 
his path, the song-bird shivering from the 
winter’s blast, appealed to his great human 
heart till their world of woe became his own. 


WE wish their lives could have terminated 
differently, — in comfort and free from pain, — 
but there is deep satisfaction for many of us in 
the fact that the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals painlessly 
ended the weary road last year for 1773 worn- 
out and suffering horses. Is there nothing for 
these patient, faithful toilers but death? It 
seems inhumane not at least to hope there is. 


THEY are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak. 


LOWELL 


THE GREAT GULF 


LL of us who love animals should stop 
frequently and take anew our bearings. 
Wonderful as appears at times the intelligence 
and almost human cleverness of the animal, a 
little thought reveals the great gulf that divides 
his life from ours. The baby just born is, so far 
as we can discover, no different in mental or 
moral constitution from the young puppy or the 
helpless kitten, indeed rather !ess promising in 
these respects than the new-born colt. But there 
comes a day when the human child begins to say 
“TI” and “you’’; when that transcendent gift of 
speech is evident as a part of his great inheri- 
tance. By this alone is he separated immeasur- 
ably from the creatures below him. 
“The animal,” said Professor James, “has 
a hair-trigger constitution, and action follows 
immediately upon impulse.” Show a hungry 
dog a bone and he enters into no debate with 
himself as to whether he should eat it or not. 
It is true he will bury a bone and so save it for 
some future meal, but not if he is hungry. No 
horse, so far as we know, ever left half his oats 
today fearing that he might need them more 
tomorrow. Impulses are not restrained among 
animals to conserve health and add to efficiency. 
Marvelous as may be the power of my dog to 
understand my moods, deathless as his affection 
and fidelity, his mental state is as unsolved a 
mystery to me as it was to my remotest ancestor. 
This does not mean that the claim upon us 
of the animal is one whit the less for justice, 
kindness, protection from needless pain. Rather 
the more, because this gulf exists, because I 
am the more highly endowed, must I show to 
him the spirit of good will and thoughtful care. 
Noblesse oblige. F.H.R. 


AMONG the many reasons why animals should 
be treated kindly, so treated as to maintain 
them in health and in the best possible condition, 
is their economic value. Outside of all humane 
considerations this one, so largely selfish, makes 
its appeal often when others fail. When one 
knows that there are approximately one hun- 
dred and ninety millions of domestic animals, 
he can easily understand the interest taken in 
them simply as so much national wealth to be 
conserved. The government authorities state 
that the financial loss in our domestic animals to 
this country from improper care, ill-treatment, 
neglect, disease and death would build a Panama 
Canal every twelve months. 


ANIMALS IN MOVING PICTURES 


ALIFORNIA seems to be an ideal spot 

for the making of moving pictures. In 
Our Animals, the organ of the San Francisco 
S. P. C. A., there appeared recently an article 
that depicts the sufferings to which animals 
are frequently subjected in the preparation of 
the photographs. We do not purpose to repro- 
duce the stories of cruelty reported by the Los 
Angeles correspondent who wrote the article. 
They are too revolting for that. It will be 
enough to quote a single sentence: ‘‘These are 
only a few examples of the fiendish cruelty that 
animals are daily subjected to, to furnish amuse- 
ment for so-called educational and _ scientific 
study and to fil! the coffers of the great film 
companies.” From this paragraph it is under- 
stood that many cruelties are practised “in the 
name of science,” not by scientists, however, 
but because in that name unscrupulous men 
feel surer of escaping the law’s interference. 

Some of the companies mentioned as showing 
films well suited to brutalize and degrade, par- 
ticularly the minds of children, are the Para- 
mount, the Mutual, and the Pathe companies. 
One of the most outrageous of all the atrocities 
portrayed was investigated by the officers of 
the Los Angeles S. P. C. A., and according to 
the article referred to, the guilty company was the 
Pathe. The heartless wretches who, in this 
case pushed a horse, its legs tied together, over 
an embankment 150 feet deep, were fined the 
trifling sum of $20 each. 

Our sympathies are with the humane societies 
which amid great disadvantages try to prevent 
these cruel practices. The public is excluded 
from the places where the pictures are made, 
and though the actors themselves sometimes, 
when the cruelties are too horrible, report them, 
they will not swear to the facts. 

We sent the article to the National Board of 
Censorship, and publish in another column 
their reply. What can you and I do? Refuse 
to attend any moving picture show where films 
involving cruelty in any shape are exhibited, 
and persuade our friends to do the same. Then 
write the National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures, New York City. F.H.R. 


WHATEVER comes from the brain carries 
the hue of the place it came from, and whatever 
comes from the heart carries the heat and color 


of its birthplace. HoLMEs 
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OT a few people whom I have met in 
my life have entertained very erroneous 
ideas as to what an albino was, while, 
at the same time, some of these people 

were very widely informed in other matters — 
even in the realm of zodlogy. There are many 
today who have given this matter but little 
thought; they seem to think that an albino 
is an animal that has been bleached out in some 
way by a peculiar disease, and that to this 
condition man formed no exception. This is 
very far from the truth, as we shall soon see. 

The late Dr. Elliott Coues, the American 
ornithologist, believed that “‘an albino is always 
a sport or freak of nature, as when one of a 
brood of cows or blackbirds is snow-white,” 
in which opinion I never agreed, as I fail to 
recognize such things as “freaks in nature,” 
and for the reason that every departure from 
the normal is brought about through some per- 
fectly definite cause; if we are unable to ferret 
out that cause, it is a very irrational thing to 
do to designate the manifestation of it as a 
“freak of nature.” 


Albinism in Animal Life 


By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


ing pigment of the skin. Partial, and a peculiar 
form of albinism may also sometimes be pro- 
duced by depriving the growing organism of 
sunlight for varying lengths of time; but this 
interesting phase of the condition will not be 
discussed in the present connection. 

Now, when any animal is entirely lacking in 
the normal coloring pigment of its organization, 
that animal will have bright pink eyes, and all 
of its superficial parts, as skin, hair, and so on, 
will be pure white. When such a condition is 
carried out only in part, then partial albinism 
only is present, and it may exemplify itself 
in a certain pallor of the tissues here and there 
over the body, or the individual may be of the 
“pied” or “piebald” variety. Both of these 
states frequently occur, and I have examined 
many instances of them, as well as those of 
complete albinos. 

The reason why the eyes are pink in true and 
complete albinos is due to the fact that the 
tissue coat of the eye-ball called the “choroid 
coat”’ is lacking entirely in black pigment, and 
as a result, the minute capillary vessel in the 


PERFECT ALBINO WOODCHUCK 


In other words, calling an albino a freak of 
nature is simply an easy and convenient way of 
covering up our ignorance of the primal cause 
that gives rise to the condition in animals and 
plants known as albinism. If we come across 
a nest containing four young crows, one of 
which is white and all the others of the normal 
dull, black color, there is a reason for that 
fourth bird being pure white, with pink eyes, 
were we only able to fathom it; but our not 
having done so is no valid reason for calling it a 
freak of nature. 

There are certain diseases which give rise to 
a peculiar false albinism of the skin or other 
parts in many animals; but this has nothing 
to do with the other state I refer to — moreover, 
the cause can often be ascertained quite defi- 
nitely. The turning white of hair and feathers 
may also be due to some diseased state or other, 
or even to severe fright or shock. This, like- 
wise, has nothing to do with true albinism, 
beyond the fact that there may be, in the 
second instance, an absence of the usual color- 


vascular coat of the eye may be seen through 
the other as a red or pink layer. A similar 
state is seen in the pink ears of albino rabbits 
and other animals, correlated with pink eyes. 
We are all more or less familiar with white 
mice, white guinea-pigs, rabbits, poultry, and 
so on; all these animals are albinos, and more 
or less deficient in the normal pigmentary de- 
posits in the skin and other tissues of the body. 
This albinistic condition must not for a moment 
be confused with those animals which normally 
have their skin, hair, or feathers pure white, 
as in the case of the polar bear, the snowy 
heron, and similar examples. This is the natural 
state in them, and it passes down from genera- 
tion to generation, it having apparently come 
about in some way as a valuable protection 
to the animal when the country it inhabits is 
deeply covered with snow. This normal white 
pelage or plumage may, in some forms, turn 
white only in winter, as is the case with such 
mammals as the arctic fox, polar hare, and others, 
and is seen in such birds as the ptarmigan, 


which is almost entirely white in winter, though 
beautifully variegated and mottled at other 
seasons. 

There are various wild forms which seem to 
be more susceptible than others to the cause 
or causes producing the albinotic condition, 
and, curiously enough, I believe I have seen 
more white blackbirds and white crows and 
ravens than I have other species of birds pre- 
senting this condition. 

As long ago as 1868, I collected, near Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, an unusually interesting 
specimen of albino robin, and I still have it 
in my very limited collection of bird skins. It 
is a “piebald”’ individual, exhibiting albinism 
throughout its plumage, mixed with many 
feathers of the normal coloration in the wings 
and tail, as well as everywhere on the body 
and head. 

A few years ago, Mr. Edward S. Schmid, of 
Washington, loaned me a beautiful living speci- 
men of our common wild woodchuck, which 
was a most perfect albino, including the light 
pink eyes. It was captured in northern Virginia. 
I succeeded in making several fine 8 x 10 nega- 
tives of the animal, and a print from the best 
one is here reproduced as an illustration to 
the present article of mammalian albinism. 
This woodchuck was a vigorous, large, and 
healthy male, and every hair on his body was 
pure white. As I said, his eyes were pink, and 
a tinge of this color could be detected in the 
naked skin-parts of the ears. I have seen and 
examined several white woodchucks in my life, 
also albino muskrats, wild rabbits, beavers, 
“prairie-dogs,” squirrels, deer, a duck-bill from 
Australia, and numerous other mammals from 
various parts of this country and other regions 
of the world. 

Sometimes we meet with albino fishes, and 
I have seen the condition manifested in the 
gold carp, flounders, soles, sharks, and other 
species; while there was, a few years ago, a 
very beautiful albino brook trout, pure white 
with pink eyes, in one of the great aquaria of 
the United States Fish Commission at Wash- 
ington. 

More rarely do we meet with albino frogs, 
lizards, turtles, snakes, and other batrachians 
and reptiles, though I have seen beautiful ex- 
amples of a few of them. If my recollection 
serves me rightly, there was, at one time, a 
large albino amblystoma at the Aquarium in 
New York City. In passing, I may mention 
that white elephants have occurred in India 
and elsewhere, and these, when in captivity, 
are often paid especial reverence by the natives 
owning them. 

Many birds seem to be particularly given to 
this condition; and there are those among my 
sportsmen friends who say they have taken 
albino quails, woodcock, grouse, and turkeys, 
not to mention numerous other species. These 
birds no longer give rise to any special comment; 
and, as a rule, they do not especially interest 
me as an ornithologist. Apart from the “pie- 
bald” robin, mentioned in a previous paragraph, 
I have given away, either to museums or to 
students of ornithology, all the specimens | 
ever had of albino wild birds. Others seem to 
have a perfect passion for possessing examples 
of birds exhibiting this condition; and I have 
seen, in the collections of college museums and 
elsewhere, examples of albino bluebirds, finches, 
rails, . hawks, owls, gulls, parrots, whippoor- 
wills, divers, and a perfect host of other avian 
species. 
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Omaha’s Object-lesson in Bird-house Building 


By C. H. ENGLISH, Superintendent of Public Recreation, Omaha, Nebraska 


of Omaha was held on March 23, 24, and 

25, 1916, the most unique and beautiful 

bird-house exhibit ever staged in a western 
city. The bird-houses were built by the boys 
and girls of the Omaha grade schools in the 
manual training department under the general 
supervision of Miss Helen Thompson. The 
material for these houses was supplied by City 
Commissioner J. B. Hummel, superintendent 
of parks and public property. 

Over four hundred bird-houses were on ex- 
hibit and made a wonderful display of art, 
genius, and excellent workmanship. All of these 
houses are to be set up in Omaha’s beautiful 
parks, where the bird life will be protected from 
harm by the squirrels and be encouraged to 
come to these bird sanctuaries. 

The spirit of this western metropolis was 
diverted from its great commercial growth, 
for the time, to the welfare of its feathered guests 
who are just arriving from the south to give us 
the surety of spring and gladness of heart by 
their joyful song. There are to be found in 
Omaha alone one hundred and fifty varieties 
and in the State of Nebraska, which has the 
reputation of having the greatest variety of 
birds of any State in the Union, are to be found 
in all seasons over four hundred varieties. 

The greatest interest in bird-lore that Omaha 
has ever shown culminated in this artistic and 
beautiful exhibit. The Council Chamber, with 
its high ceiling and beautiful, decorated walls, 
made a wonderful setting for such an exhibit. 
Five twenty-foot trees were brought in and 


1: the Council Chambers of the City Hall 


served as an object-lesson on the correct method 
of hanging the houses. 

Real live birds were also placed in these trees, 
lending an actual atmosphere by their cheery 
song notes. Various varieties of stuffed birds 
were placed in front of a number of houses to 
show how the bird really enters his home and 
gave an excellent realism to the display. Hidden 
in one corner was a victrola, where the Kellogg 
and Gorst records were constantly filling the 
room with bird calls. This caused a mystery 
to adults as well as children, who could not at 
first detect just where the birds could be singing 
so lustily. 

One of the interesting events developed when 
the sister of Charles C. Gorst, the Harvard bird 
man, recognized immediately her brother’s 
Edison record of the bird songs. Mr. Gorst 
was formerly an Omaha boy and was born in 
Neligh, Nebraska. His sister states that he 
first learned the notes of the meadow-lark and 
other birds while milking the cows on their 
farm at Neligh. 

In this exhibit of many kinds, shapes, colors 
and styles of bird-house, thirty-eight of the 
local schools contributed, each school sending 
from one to thirty houses, while the Fort School 
for Boys sent forty in a separate exhibit. 

No prizes were offered. This exhibit proved 
without a doubt that prizes were not needed; 
for, at most, prizes would only be an artificial 
bait. The real motive for building them was 
loyalty to the school exhibit, interest in bird 
life, and personal satisfaction in actually con- 
structing a thing of beauty, as each one really was. 


Every boy or girl visitor found keen delight 
in seeing either his own creation on display or 
that of his school. The parents were no less 
filled with pride as the discovery was made of a 
bird-house whose very dimensions, color, and 
purpose had been a subject of discussion at the 
dinner-table for the last four weeks. 

Many thousands attended this exhibit, and 
the count showed an equal interest on the part 
of adults. It was a source of education to every 
one, and one never grew tired of discovering a 
new shaped house after seeing the exhibit per- 
haps a dozen times. Some came to take notes 
on how to build them. Other professional men, 
school board members, city commissioners and 
business men, wanted to buy one or two each. 
The entire four hundred houses could have been 
sold on the first day. One representative of a 
local cemetery company secured the promise 
of fifty houses, to be built by the Fort School 
boys, which are to be placed in the cemetery, 
where the first bird sanctuary of its kind in the 
West has been established. 

This exhibit brought out very clearly the 
inventive instinct in boys and girls, for no two 
bird-houses were alike. One had hollowed out 
a cocoanut for a wren house. Another had a 
wooden syrup pail inverted with the roof on 
the bottom of the pail and the bail acting as a 
swinging perch. 

One little girl sewed two fig baskets together 
and putaroofonthem. A little nine-year-old boy 
put rockers on his house, so that the wind would 
rock the little baby birds to sleep. There were 
unlimited styles and shapes, but the rustic 
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type predominated, —log cabins, tepees, ordi- 
nary logs hollowed out, and one birch-barked 
cabin. Natural wood, martin houses, tenement- 
like, for at least twelve families, was another 
style. One little colored boy had started a 
bird-house at his school when he had to undergo 
an operation on his leg. He was unable to go 
to school, being confined to his bed. The spirit 
was there, and he wanted to exhibit his bird- 
house with the rest of his schoolmates. So with 
the aid of a set of tools, borrowed from school, 
and the assistance of his father, who was a 
plasterer by trade, this little fellow made his 
house on his bed and finished in time to have it 
exhibited with the rest. His father came to 
the exhibit to see it and to report to his son. 
The boys of that school never tired of telling 
the story of this little stucco-house, which had 
a prominent place on a front table. 

The Fremont Board of Education sent two 
high school boys to Omaha to secure informa- 
tion on bird-house construction and paid the 
expenses of the visitors. Thus the interest which 
is permeating all Omaha is reaching other cities 
in the State. 

This exhibit, just closed, has been of great 
value to the city in several ways. It has con- 
nected the school life with the lessons to be 
taught in the study of birds, their habits and 
needs. There will be less shooting of birds 
and fewer eggs destroyed in Omaha this year. 
The interest of the children has aroused into 
activity the adults, who realize that birds have 
a commercial value to a city and State as well 
as a moral value. It has shown in a practical 
way the value of the manual training depart- 
ments in the public school. It will give greater 
impetus to the study of bird life and its con- 
servation by all ages and, particularly, to the 
children who visit the playgrounds where this 
study will be a part of the playground activity. 

This exhibit has been a revelation to the S‘ ite 
Audubon Society, which, with the local press, is 
responsible for the initial interest, to the city 
officials, to the school board, to the citizens in 
general, and to the school children themselves. 

All Omaha now has a new aspiration as a 
result of this splendid constructive educational 
movement which has aroused such an interest 
in the welfare of Omaha’s feathered citizens. 


NOT ABOVE A KIND ACT 


X-ALDERMAN JOHN J. CAHILL of 

Salem, Massachusetts, did a kind deed 

the other day which brought him honor, accord- 
ing to the Salem News of April 17, 1916. 

Last Saturday a string attached to the leg 
of a pigeon got caught in the coping of the 
Market House, over the entrance. Several at- 
tempts were made to free the bird, but without 
success, and quite a number of people collected. 
Finally Ex-Alderman John J. Cahill happened 
along and quick as a flash said, “I will free the 
pigeon.”” He went into the building, up to the 
attic, opened the window, and walked out on 
the roof. His experience as a slater for many 
years stood him in good stead, and he passed 
right to the coping, took hold of the pigeon, 
undid the string, and let the bird go free. His 
deed delighted the crowd, and they applauded 
him for his fine act. 


TO A MOUSE 
On turning her up in her nest with the plow 
STILL thou art blest, compared wi’ me! 
The present only toucheth thee: 
But, Och! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear! 
An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 


I guess an’ fear! Burns 


Photographing a Young Horned Owl 


By ROBERT B. ROCKWELL 


RAMPING through the timber along a 
prairie stream we stumbled upon “his 
owlship.”” Near at hand his father and 
mother bobbed wisely back and forth, 
their yellow eyes flashing fearlessly and their 
strong bills snapping defiance at the human 
intruders. On a giant stump nearby sat “big 
brother,” who despite a striking similarity in 
appearance had mastered the gentle art of flight 
sooner than his younger brother and lost no 
time in putting a goodly distance between him- 
self and danger. He was immediately followed 
by father and mother, who from a distant perch 
hooted and crooned and groaned in a vain effort 
to induce little brother to do the impossible 
and join them. . 
Left alone to a terrible fate, “little brother” 
calmly surveyed the situation, from his vantage- 
point above our heads. Previous experience 


with owls had impressed us with a wholesome 
respect for their powerful claws. But how were 
we to get “his owlship” down where we could 
make his portrait from a shorter distance? At 


MR. OWL BEING REMOVED FROM 
HIS LOFTY PERCH 
last, after much experimenting, the happy 


thought arrived. “His owlship’s’’ toes were 
tender, so when we tapped (more or less gently) 
upon those same toes Mr. Owl raised his foot 
with evident irritation. Alas, when he put it 
down it rested not on the former firm footing 
but upon a slender “handle” improvised for 
the occasion. A duplication of the process upon 
foot number two and Mr. Owl was gently re- 
moved from his lofty perch to a position nearer 
terra firma. The illustration shows him being 
lowered to earth, his classic features betokening 
a mixture of curiosity, resentment, indignation, 
and preparedness. 

Upon being placed in a proper situation for 
photographing he evinced a lively interest in 
the proceedings, making no effort whatever to 
escape, exhibiting not the least fear of us but 
strenuously resenting with blazing eyes, ruffled 
feathers, snapping bill, and threatening attitude, 
any effort on our part to approach closer than 
arm’s length or to change his “pose” in any 
particular. 


The horned owl is one of the largest of the 
North American owls and one of the fiercest 
and most fearless hunters. The birds are resi- 
dent wherever found, spending the entire year 
within a comparatively limited area. They are 
the first birds to nest in the spring, the two great 
pearly white eggs being deposited in old hawks’ 
or magpies’ nests or in cavities in trees during 
February and March. The young are covered 
with fine yellowish down and develop very 
slowly, remaining in the nest five or six weeks 
before they are fully developed and _ strong 
enough to fly. As soon as they leave the nest 
they are taught to hunt and kill. Their food 
consists of small birds, mice, gophers, other 
small rodents, and sometimes, we regret to admit, 
young chickens. By the middle of summer the 
young are fully matured and leave the fond 
parents to make their own way in the world. 


DO GEESE COMMUNICATE? 


HE Globe of Wellsville, Kansas, is respon- 
sible for this interesting anecdote: 

Byron Shields is convinced that geese have 
some method of communication. Out on his 
farm he has a number of geese which use the 
same nest in a cattle shed. The other morning 
two of the geese were on the nest when a turkey 
hen came along and drove them off the nest, 
and appropriated it to herself. The geese 
waddled off, around the shed to where the 
gander was standing, and in a minute or two 
the whole bunch of geese, headed by the indig- 
nant gander returned to the nest and the turkey 
hen. The old gander reached down, nipped the 
turkey and literally lifted her from her nest, 
and the two geese took her place. Now if the 
old gander wasn’t told the trouble, why did he 
come to the aid of his mates? 


NATURE’S TUNEFUL TROUBADOUR 
BY JAKE H. HARRISON 


HE has such a lively spirit, 
Always cheerful, always gay, 
Always full of tuneful merit, 
Making music night and day; 
Never sings a nole of sorrow 
Or a chord that gives you pain, 
Always sees a glad tomorrow, 
Even when it’s pouring rain. 


On the swaying bough above you 
He is wont to sit and sing, 

Treat him kindly, let him love you 
While he makes the welkin ring; 

And remember, you should feed him, 
Scatier crumbs about his nest, 

Days shall come when you will need him, 
And he then will sing his best. 


Such a dear, unselfish creature, 
True to all domestic ties, 

Love of home his strongest feature, 
There is where his treasure lies; 
And he cheers his mate with singing 
While she sits upon their nest, 

Hunger only silence bringing 
While he goes of food in quest. 


Troubadour with notes from heaven, 
Listen to his tuneful lay, 

Voice to him was surely given 
That he might your spirit sway; 

To the path where Love is smiling, 
And where tender words are heard — 

Listen to his tuneful guiling — 

Love and feed the mocking-bird. 
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STARTING A BALKY HORSE 


BY ALFRED H. POPE 

fprror’s Note: This article is published because it 
sees so reasonable and so in accord with what we know of 
horse nature. The advice is certainly worth following. 
Ren.ember, however, it is not for the horse which has been 
‘hipped and abused to a point where nothing matters.’’] 

F all vices that equine flesh is heir to, the 
Q most annoying to the average horse owner 
and driver is balking, or near balking, which 
consists in rearing or plunging when first asked 
to start, particularly after a few days’ rest, or 
what is still worse, trying to start with a jump 
when only half hitched. The main reason that 
[ think it is so aggravating is that so few know 
how to combat it. A balky horse has the most 
sense, the confirmed runaway the least, of any 
horse. 

| have bought more balky horses than those 
with any other vice for that reason. Once they 
are broken of balking, they make the best of 
horses, not afraid of the objects that’ usually 
scare those of other temperaments. 

The little simple trick I am going to describe 
and that has proved so satisfactory in so many 
cases is not intended to break the horse of 
balking, which in most cases involves a lot of 
time, patience, and more or less thorough 
knowledge of horse nature, but rather to help 
those who have been caught, perhaps with a 
new horse that started away from home all 
right but has now balked, because the conditions 
under which he has balked before have again 
presented themselves. 

The average driver, when caught in this way, 
starts in by petting and coaxing the horse and 
winds up by losing his temper and beating it 
until stopped by passers-by or some policeman. 

A horse has only one idea in his head at a 
time, and in this case he has decided not to go 
any further with that particular load, and the 
coaxing and patting are not sufficient to cause 
him to think of anything else. The whipping 
only makes him more stubborn and determined 
not to move. Now we have got to find some- 
thing that will give him something else to think 
about. 

All horses, and mules more so than horses, 
hate to have their ears hampered. In fact no 
horse ever decides upon a different course of 
action without first moving its ears from the 
normal position, and here is the key to the whole 
idea. As soon as it balks get down from the 
seat and deliberately take one ear and push 
it under the crown piece of the bridle so that it 
is fast and leave the horse to its own devices 
for a few minutes. He will commence shaking 


“TAKE ONE EAR AND PUSHIT UNDER THE 
CROWN PIECE OF THE BRIDLE” 


his head and doing everything he can think of 
to get that ear loose, until he has forgotten all 
about balking and his whole thoughts are 
centered upon freeing that ear. Now let the 
driver get back on the wagon, call on the horse 
to start, and off he goes. I have proved this 


trick to be successful with cow-horses that 
thought it necessary to buck and pitch when 
first mounted in the morning, and with rearers 
in the saddle and horses hard to hitch. Leave 


IN PLOWING-TIME 


the ear where it is for about twenty minutes, 
then stop and free it. Let the horse have time 
to shake his head and be satisfied that every- 
thing is all right again, and off he will go as 
pleasantly as possible. 

As I said before, this trick will not break a 
horse from balking, but it will invariably start 
one that has balked on the road, provided he 
hasn’t already been whipped and abused to a 
point where nothing matters. 


“THOU SHALT NOT KILL” 
BY ISABEL M. DRUMMOND 


I SAW a wretch, with crazed and tortured brain 
Mount to the grewsome scaffold; on his brow, 
Where all might see, he bore the brand of Cain, — 
**A murderer!” cried the jeering crowd below. 


He killed a man: the wolf who entered in 
Clothed as a sheep, and wrecked his little fold; 

Who turned to grief the gladness which had been, 
His love to hate, his world to ashes cold. 


I saw a stalwart man borne shoulder-high 
By an erultant throng; loud crashed the drums, 
Flowers strewed the way, smiles flashed from every 
eye, 
A cry arose, “He comes! Our hero comes!” 


By his stern leadership a day was won; 
By his own hand there fell at least a score; 

Ile winced not at the slaughter that was done, 
Or paled not as he wallowed through the gore. 


Yel, we are Christians! Are we? Dare we claim 
That we are Christ’s, with blood upon our hands? 
Can we presume to bear His holy name, 
And set at naught His teachings and commands? 


How shall the Master judge us in that hour 
When He shall come again to claim His own, 

Girded with strength, and majesty, and power? 
How shall we answer to that wrathful tone? 


**My peace I left with you; My peace I gave 
Into your keeping. Where, where is it now? 
I died to lift men up, to heal, to save, 
But ye have mowed them down, and laid them 
low! 


** And ye who watched, and lifted not your hand 
To stay the carnage, dumb through greed or fear, 

Why call Me ‘Lord,’ and heed not my command? 
I know ye not; ye cannot enter here.” 


PRAISE FOR THE BLUE CROSS 


HE average person pays scant considera- 

tion to the service that dumb animals 
are forced to render in the present great war 
It is conscription for them in every case. The 
horse, dog, mule, camel, elephant and _ birds 
are pressed into the conflict to “do their bit,” 
as the soldier is urged. Cruelty to animals is 
one of the blackest stains on the world’s civi- 
lization. Next to war itself, the use of animals 
in war is about the meanest of human crimes. 
How much will the suffering and sacrifice of 
animals some day have to do in deterring men 
themselves from going to war? A soldier, re- 
turned from months of fighting on the western 
front, brings a little welcome news about what 
the Blue Cross is accomplishing for the wounded 
horses, the innocent, involuntary but heroic vic- 
tims of the war. He says in the Boston Herald: 

“Oh, there’s lots of things like that, individual 
bits of real heroism, but you really ought to 
say something about the Blue Cross. It is as 
efficient as the Red Cross in every way. It 
takes care of the horses, you know. They have 
horse transports, and autos with mattresses for 
wounded horses. The animals get as much care 
as we fellows do. 

‘“* They have horse hospitals every twenty miles 
or so along the lines. They even mend broken 
legs on horses now, with splints, and so on. 

“There are plenty of mules, too, which are even 
more valuable than horses, for they stand more.” 


CAVALRY HORSES 


OLDIERS who have the management of 

war-horses know how needful it is for 
them to be gentle and obedient, for a vicious 
or timid horse might cause no end of trouble 
in a battle; and this is so thoroughly under- 
stood now-a-days in training army horses that 
only kindness is allowed to be used,” says Mrs. 
Florence H. Suckling in her lecture on “The 
Horse.” “It is rare, indeed, to hear of a vicious 
trooper, while a soldier who is found beating 
or bullying his horse is very likely to be sum- 
marily reprimanded. This more reasonable 
and humane management is a saving to the 
country, as the horses last longer and there are 
fewer accidents. As soon as a horse is restive, 
inquiries are made into the character of its 
rider, on the principle of the old maxim, ‘Tell 
me the temper of a trooper’s horse and I will 
tell you the character of the soldier.’” 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


NE day, in my camp 


up in the hills of 
Southern California, 
appeared an odd 
little dog. After 
a frolic with old 
dachshund Roxy, 
while his mistress 
was gossiping with 
the postmaster of 
the neighbor set- 
tlement, he had 
been invited to tea. 
His mistress, not 
knowing where he 
was, walked home 
alone, — he knew 
it, — leaving him 
behind. cour- 
teous little being 
of some ten pounds’ 
weight, dressed in 
the yellow of the wild, with the head of 
a fox and a stout tail curled tight over his 
back, he refreshed himself in a very foreign, 
reticent, and ceremonious manner; then, to 
my surprise, laid him down, evidently 
intent on spending the night. Amusing 
ourselves with him until bedtime, we _ in- 
hospitably showed him the door, telling him 
that he must be gone. An Indian passing by 
in the moonlight hailed him, “Hullo, Five 
Cents! come along home.” The response was 
a scamper into the brush. The Indian, be- 
laboring the air with Mexican swear-words, 
galloped on, no dog at his pony’s heels, and 
Five Cents promptly returned. I spread down 
a gunny-sack by Rox’s box, and without delay 
he made a fairy ring of himself for the night. 

Several days passed when his mistress called, 
and, fastening a cord round the neck of her 
truant pet, led him, to the tune of unpunctuated 
upbraiding, toward her shack, some two miles 
farther up the grade. We had meanwhile 
learned all about Five Cents, an immigrant of 
distinction in the hills. Brought across the 


Mexican line as a puppy, he soon became a lone 
widow’s care and consolation. 


Following her 


“CINCO CENTAVUS” 


Cinco and Kibo 
By JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


every whither, he became acquainted with the 
scattered inhabitants of the new region, both 
white and red, all of them with a cheery greet- 
ing for him, now, often as they met him trotting 
and skipping, with his Dundreary hitch, along 
the highway. Addressed as Five Cents, or as 
Cinco Centavus, he responded with recognitory 
wrinklings of his sharp nose and a moment’s 
break in his light and leisurely journey. 

As chance would have it, I was to pass, in 
the course of a fortnight, several days alone. 
*Twas a season of dreariness. The days were 
a dull gray, the nights black, and the rains came 
down as they know how only in the mountains 
of the Far West. Well into the second night, 
Rox asked me to open the tent-flap, which was 
no sooner done than in tripped Cinco, pucker- 
ing his nose so high that every white tooth glis- 
tened in the lamplight. As I had prophesied 
his return, he did not take me wholly by sur- 
prise; but I said to him that he must have been 
in a great strait to get back or he would have 
chosen more propitious weather for his journey. 
His response was, “ Despite considerable effort to 
the contrary, I have decided to change lodgings.” 

That had he; for long as we stayed in the 
hills — six months — he clung to us, “watch- 
ing” every hour of the twenty-four, and doing 
all things possible to help along. Above petting, 
scorning to be taken in the lap, he was the 
embodiment of independent yet friendly ac- 
tivity. We could not see that Rox was the 
special attraction; while his behavior toward 
her was that of epauleted deference, his 
thought was on the general business and wel- 
fare of the camp. Odd little Cinco, with his 
thin, pink nose and his hazel eyes set wide 
apart, his buff skin was stuffed with grit and 
dignity; so much of this last that, at times, 
did one lay hands on him he was insulted to 
his military marrow. Curling himself stiff as 
a disturbed caterpillar, he would remain rigidly 
irresponsive, sullen, and not to be comforted. 
Left to himself and the prompting of his foreign 
mould and method, he was the king’s body- 
guard on all-fours, a creature faithful as he was 
fragile, of courtly graciousness and_soldierly 
affection. 


“KIBO,” THE FRENCH POODLE 


It cost him pain, I fancy, to forsake his 


widowed mistress; only after long reflection 
did he decide that it would really be beiter 
for both should he seek a complete change of 
environment. Cradled in that changeful domain 
where it is customary to kick over the kingdom 
at least once a day, and stick up a new dynasty 
before evening, he had — who knows to the 
contrary? — witnessed the fateful shadow of 
Villa go by, and the vision could never quite 
fade away. At any rate, fortune had mixed 
with the mother milk the blood of violence, 
and he had too soon learned too much of the 
world. A lethal resort must be found where he 
could forget the troubled past and begin life 
anew. While all this was unknown to me for 
a time, it was clearly revealed before very long. 

The day before we broke camp I hired a man 
to lead Cinco home. Never shall I forget the 
disappointment, the sorrow, in his eyes, as he 
was about to be led away. There was no other 
course left. I might have abducted a “forked- 
radish”’ comforter, but I could not rob a woman 
of her dog. Some two months passing, word 
came that Cinco was living at our old camp, 
temporarily occupied by a young man in that 
saddest of plights, the last stages of tuberculosis. 
There he stayed, sitting in the sick boy’s lap 
by day and sleeping by his bed at night. So 
he served for a fortnight, when his new-found 
friend was brought down the hills to die in the 
valley hospital. Again word came from my 
little melancholy hero up in the mountains. 
Refusing to return home, he was making head- 
quarters at the store, going to one house and 
another for his daily meal. Never straying 
far from the camp where he had been so happy, 
it was there that he spent his nights, his delicate 
defenseless head naked to the stars. 

I began to grow ill at ease. My self-elected, 
patrician follower and friend was homeless, 
begging his bread from door to door, and I was 
the cause of his fallen estate. I wrote his mis- 
tress, laying the case before her. The response 
was a box by the stage, in it this wisp of the 
ripen wild oat, this wind-driven waif of the 
hills, asleep at my feet as I write, — Sigiior 
Cinco Centavus. 
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Many of the sayings of the 
people are true, not all of 
them. “B’iled Owl’’ is ten- 
der and toothsome, cooked 
by an expert in wild eating; 
and the ass is perhaps the 
profoundest philosopher of 
the animal kingdom. While 
it never rains frogs, it does 
rain cats and dogs, dogs at 
least, and I should have 
learned by this time to go 
between the drops. I have 
not; for a few nights before 
we left the hill camp, down 
came Kibo out of a clear 
sky, stationing himself some 
twenty rods from the tent. 
Sent home, he gained ten 
rods the next night; the 
third night ten more. Com- 
ing in, uninvited, for dinner, 
after a hearty meal he asked 
to go out and look at the 
stars. Permitted to do so, 
and advised to view them 
afterward from the home 
patch, miles distant, he re- 
tried — for another twenty- 


IRISH SETTER WHO SAVED HIS MASTER’S LIFE 


four hours. On the fourth 
evening he sat down to dinner, and at bedtime, 
sniffing Rox in her box and Sigfor Cinco in his 
chair, he politely intimated the propriety of a 
corner for himself. A nook by my bunk suited 
him, and there he slept until I stirred in the 
morning. At my first movement he left his 
gunny-sack, sprang like a wafted feather to 
my pillow, curled himself up against the back 
of my neck, and added a light nap, by way of 
desert, to his full repast of slumber. 

As we were to break camp in two days, we 
let our gratuitous visitor stay on. Neither 
Rox nor Cinco were half-way polite to him; 
which indifference was not in the least disturbing, 
since he was visiting friends of a higher order. 

“Good-by,” we said as we got into the auto- 
mobile, ‘sorry to be so unceremonious, but the 
roads are muddy and we have a twenty-mile 
ride or slide down the mountain. Good-by, 
doughty little Gaul! Be your cause condign or 
mighty dubious, — we have no means of know- 
ing. — success to you and your allies!” 

Twenty whizzing minutes gone, I turned to 
examine the chain on the hind wheel. What 
was that drab-coated atom bearing down on 
us in full career? I ordered the machine stopped, 
and in a trice Kibo was occupying a front seat 
in the car! Thoroughly disguised with the 
paste of the rainy hills, his heart-beats too fast 
for easy counting, his will to win was with him 
yet, nor has it faltered to this hour. 

Kibo, the French poodle, with a pedigree 
longer than himself; Kibo of the feathery, 
aristocratic step; fresh from his bath, a cross 
between a winter weasel and a snowball — 
after a dash down the muddy road a composite 
of angleworm and mop; Kibo, the lightweight 
athlete and fancy dancer — does no vaudeville 
manager cross his path, he will bide with me. 
Of other temptations I have no fear. 


A MAN walked into one of the City Hall 
offices the other day, and from the noise it was 
plain that he was wearing a pair of new shoes, 
or ones that had recently been repaired. 

One of the clerks remarked about the shoes. 

“TI came pretty near selling these shoes the 
other day,” the man said. 

““How was that?” asked the clerk. 

“T had ’em half-soled,” said the other, dryly. 


THE HAIRLESS MEXICAN DOG 
BY H. E. ZIMMERMAN 


AIRLESS dogs have never been common, 

even in Mexico. They have a small 
patch of hair at the top of the head; otherwise 
they are absolutely hairless. They are usually 
about the size of a medium-sized fox-terrier, 
are good watch-dogs, but have bad tempers, 
especially as they grow old. They resent being 
touched, yet they are affectionate and will 
protect their friends to the ‘last ditch.” They 


HAIRLESS DOG OF MEXICO 


do not snap at people but growl chestily, giving 
due warning that one must attend to one’s own 
affairs. Legend says that the great Aztec chief, 
Montezuma, had one of these hairless dogs. 
and that, until Montezuma comes to earth 
again, some few of this species will wander, 
awaiting their chief. They certainly resemble 
the typical Indian character in having tenacity 
of purpose. This dog is fifteen years of age. 
He is very proud of his sombrero, not permitting 
any one to remove it from his head. 


IF ’twere not for my cat and dog, 
I think I could not live. 
EBENEZER “ Poor Andrew” 


HIS LIFE SAVED BY HIS DOG 


ELLEY, an Irish setter, saved his master’s 

life one night last winter when the latter 

broke through the ice and came near drowning. 
This is how it happened: 

Mr. Bee Church, a farmer and stock-raiser 
of Richfield, Idaho, was visiting in Shoshone. 
One evening he set out for a friend’s house along 
with Kelley by a short cut across the river. He 
had proceeded about half-way over the stream 
when the ice gave way under his weight and 
he was plunged into deep water. 

As fast as he attempted to pull himself up 
the ice broke and the swift current threatened 
every minute to carry him under the ice. But 
Kelley, ever faithful, was right at hand, saw 
the desperate plight his master was in, and did 
the best he could to render help. He pulled 
and tugged at his master’s clothes, but succeeded 
oniy in breaking in a bigger hole around him. 

After some minutes of struggling and finally 
getting a good hold on the edges of the ice, Mr. 
Church shouted to Kelley to go for help. The 
dog lost no time in returning to the place where 
Mr. Church had last visited and by his yelps 
and frantic actions attracted attention and 
quickly convinced several persons that he and 
his master were in dire need of assistance. 
Mr. Church was well-nigh exhausted when 
human help arrived and pulled him out of the 
water. 

Kelley was nearly beside himself with joy 
over his master’s rescue and expressed his 
pleasure and gratitude with the heartiest of 
tail-waggings. 


KING CHARLES 


EVELYN 


FAITHFUL and true, 
My little true blue 
Of a silky, wee bit of a dog; 
Who joyed in my gaze, 
Who lived on my praise, 
Who loved in my shadow to jog. 


BY MULOCK McGINLEY 


He was measured in height 
By the cowslip so bright, 
Yet dimensions had nothing to do 
With the small heart so loyal, 
So valiant, so royal, 
That beat in this atom so true. . 


He lived little more 
Than half of a score, 
But in that brief span of a life, 
He showed his good breeding 
By faithfully cleaving 
To the virtues with which he was rife. 


ITis liquid brown eyes, 
In which no disguise 
Ever dwelt to mar his bright sight, 
Were speechful or sad, 
Or pathetic, or glad, 
As the mood pictured things to this mite. 


He jogs on no more, 
His friendship is o’er, 
His small presence has left a big gap; 
And I miss his close snuggle, 
His velvety muzzle, 
His little, confiding, soft tap. 


He is under the clover, 
This dot of a rover, 
Who so nobly in life did his part — 
And under the clover 
Along with the rover 
Is quite a large part of my heart. 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all re- 
mittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are wanted 
everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles, except 
when copyrighted, with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and au- 
thors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston. We do not 
wish to consider manuscripts of over 1200 words in length. 


A GREAT PRINCIPLE ESTABLISHED 
HORSES AND FIRE 


T last, after three years of effort, we have 

secured the first legislation, so far as 
we know, that recognizes the right of the horse 
to be protected against the possible perils of 
fire. We have many laws regulating the con- 
struction of buildings and the housing of people 
so as to guard against suffering and death in 
case of fire, but until this new law, just enacted 
by the Massachusetts legislature, only human 
beings have been regarded in this matter as 
worthy of consideration. Though our bill had 
to be reduced by eliminating many of our de- 
mands, to obtain even a hope of its passage, 
and therefore is but a step in the right direction, 
the principle is established that animals as 
well as men may claim legal protection against 
being housed in buildings which, in case of fire, 
become veritable torture chambers. 

The Society is profoundly grateful to those 
legislators who stood by the bill and won for 
it the recognition of its principle as well as 
something that lessens materially the possible 
peril for many horses of being burnt alive. 
The victory must be measured not by the length 
of the statute but by that for which it stands. 
The following is the bill as signed by the Gov- 
ernor: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Court assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, as follows: 

Section 1. No horse or mule shall be stabled 
on the second or any higher floor of any build- 
ing unless there are two means of exit there- 
from, at opposite ends of the building, to the 
main or street floor. 

Section 2. This act shall not apply to stables 
equipped with an automatic sprinkler system. 

Section 3. Violation of any provision of 
this act shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than two hundred dollars. 

Section 4. This act shall take effect the 
first day of January, in the year nineteen hun- 
dred and seventeen. F.HLR. 


THE United States Cavalry Journal is authority 
for the statement that, “As an auxiliary the 
motor is excellent, but as a substitute for the 
horse,” in war, “‘it proves a delusion.” We had 
hoped it might entirely supplant the horse for 
purposes of warfare. Man and horse will prob- 
ably be fellow-sufferers so long as wars exist. 


Wak will never yield but to the principles of 

universal justice and love, and these have no 

sure root but in the religion of Jesus Christ. 
CHANNING 


THE CRUELTIES OF THE FARM 


MONG the totally unnecessary cruelties 
practised on the most of our farms is that 
of docking lambs. Farmers, like the rest of 
us, are quite inclined to keep on doing the same 
things their fathers did, no matter how senseless. 
He is a rare man who thinks anything out for 
himself and tests his conclusions by experi- 
ment. Of course the average farmer will say, 
“You don’t know what you are talking about. 
Lambs must be docked, if for no other reason 
than for cleanliness’ sake!”’ The average farmer 
actually believes this. How many have tried 
leaving the tails on? On the testimony of 
large sheep raisers we make the statement that 
the cruelty of docking lambs is wholly needless, 
and what is more, the undocked lambs do better 
physically and earn the farmer more money. 
In the face of this, from the Illinois Experi- 
ment Station, comes the advice to farmers to 
dock their lambs with a “hot iron heated to a 
dull red heat.”” To burn them off, it appears, 
causes the loss of less blood than to cut them 
off. If only the wisdom, supposed to be some- 
where at the heart of Nature, had created tail- 
less lambs! Did it make a stupid blunder? 
F.H.R. 


ENGLAND’S EQUINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 


E have just received the annual report 

of the English “‘ National Equine Defence 
League,” Mr. Francis A. Cox, Honorable Sec- 
retary. This is the organization that has been 
so active in contending against the abuses in- 
flicted upon the pit ponies in English coal mines, 
in pressing an anti-docking bill before the 
British Parliament, and in seeking through many 
other channels to relieve the sufferings of horses. 
Now that the majority of the best horses of the 
country have been taken for the war, and so 
much money contributed for the ‘“‘Fund for 
Horses in War,” the League has found not only 
the need for its work greatly increased but its 
income seriously reduced. It has, however, 
continued nobly at its tasks and has accom- 
plished a large amount of good. Its agitation 
of the pit pony cruelties it is devoutly hoped 
will ultimately result in the introduction into 
the mines of such machinery as will free these 
faithful little horses from the hard bondage to 
which they are now subjected. F.H.R. 


SOUND SENSE 

N the last number of L’Ami des Animauz, 
published at Geneva, Switzerland, Captain 
F. Egger, president of the Swiss Association for 
the Protection of the Horse, is quoted as saying 
in a public address: ‘‘Up to our day we have 
only demanded a permit to drive for an automo- 
bile chauffeur. It is a reproach to our age that 
we require from him who drives a lifeless machine 
the proof that he understands his business, while 
not insisting upon it from him who drives a 
horse, the finest and noblest of our animals, 
who shares the lot of his master in peace as in 

war. This ought not to be tolerated longer.” 
Nearly every lover of the horse will feel the 
force of these words. We have advocated this 
in Our Dumb Animals, — the requiring of every 
driver of so highly organized an animal as a 
horse some evidence of his fitness for his place. 
When one sees the everlasting yanking of the 
reins, the pulling and sawing at the poor horse’s 
mouth, of a hundred ignorant and stupid drivers, 
he can but devoutly wish that drivers as well 
as chauffeurs had to secure a license. If horses 
endangered the lives of pedestrians a hundredth 
part as much as automobiles do this would soon 
be demanded. It may yet be, if not in the 


interest of pedestrians at least in the interest 
F.H.R. 


of the horse. 


CENSORING MOTION PICTURES 
A QUICK RESPONSE 

N another column we have called attention 

to an article in Our Animals, of San Fran- 
cisco, upon the cruelties connected with the 
use of animals in preparing motion pictures. 
We sent the article to The National Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures, with the following 
letter: 
Mr. Cranston BRENTON, Chairman, etc.., 
My dear Sir: 

I am mailing you today, under separate 
cover, a copy of Our Animals, published by the 
San Francisco Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and I most devoutly beg that 
it have the attention of your Honorable Board. 

I do not know how far this national censor- 
ship reaches, but if something can be done to 
stop the cruelties witnessed to in the article 
entitled “‘ Moving Picture Cruelties,”’ in Heaven’s 
name I pray that it may be done. 

I would greatly appreciate the courtesy of a 
reply indicating whether it is in the power of 
your Board to take any action. 

With high regard, I am, etc. 

We are extremely pleased to publish the 
prompt and courteous reply of the Executive 
Secretary: 

Tue Nationat Boarp or REVIEW 
or Motion Pictures 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
April 19, 1916. 
My dear Dr. Rowley: 

Referring to your favor of April 14th ad- 
dressed to Mr. Brenton, we beg leave to say 
that we are writing to San Francisco for a 
hundred copies of this magazine, Our Animals, 
containing the motion picture article. 

If we can get these magazines we will send 
out a special bulletin to all of the motion picture 
companies, enclosing with the bulletin, the 
article from the Los Angeles correspondent, 
and will bring this matter in an emphatic way 
to the attention of the heads of all of the leading 
film companies. We thank you most heartily 
for writing us in the matter, which will certainly 
have our attention at once. It is contrary to 
the standards of the National Board to pass 
any picture in which cruelty to animals is shown. 

We will send you a copy of the bulletin as soon 
as it has been prepared and would thank you to 
see that it is mailed to all of your branch offices. 

Again expressing our appreciation of your 
courteous communication, we beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Tue Nationat Boarp or Review, 
W. D. McGutre, Jr., 
Executive Secretary. 

It is surely time that so far as authority 
exists for the control of these outrages it be 
exercised. Certain moving picture theatres 
are throwing on the screen petitions to those 
present to oppose all censorship. Rather, may 
it grow more rigid! F.H.R. 


KIND WORDS FROM CANADA 
HE editor of The Merchant and General 
Storekeeper, Toronto, Ontario, has _ this 
to say in the issue of that publication for April: 
Did you ever see a copy of that most excellent 
international magazine, which “speaks for 
those that cannot speak for themselves” — 
Our Dumb Animals — published on the first 
Tuesday in each month at Boston, Mass.? It 
is one of the best written, most finely illustrated 
journals in the world, printed on the finest book 
paper, and should be in the hands of all school 
children and young folk. No more refining, 
pleasing literature comes into any home. 
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SRUELTy 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Offices in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
Building at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


AtrreD BowpiTcH LauRENCE Minot 
Tuomas NELSON PERKINS 


Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance), Brookline 6100 
Notice:— The post-office address of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., and of its officers and agents, 
is Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. The location is 
180 Longwood Avenue. 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 
James R. Hatruaway, Chief Agent 
JOSEPH M. RUSSELL THEODORE W. PEARSON 
HARRY L. ALLEN WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 
(THOS. LANGLAN) 
FRANK J. FLANAGAN, M.D.C., V.8. la, - 
H. F. DAILEY, V.M.D. § Velerinarians 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined... 3603 
Number of prosecutions.............. 27 
Number of convictions................ 26 
Horses taken from work.............. 168 
Horses humanely destroyed........... 128 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined... ... 15,877 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges be- 
quests of $500 from Mrs. Anna M. Sawyer of 
Worcester; $530.33 from Miss Martha V. 
Jones of Cambridge; $1692.65 from Miss Mary 
E. C. Bagley of Fitchburg; $2205.76 from Mrs. 
Anne M. Sargent of Boston; $100 from Mrs. 
Ellen Nichols of Ann Arbor, Michigan; and, 
from the Ashton Estate, $1000. 

It has received gifts of $100 each from Miss 
L. F. C. (in memory of her sister), Miss L. C., 
and “a friend’’; $50 from Col. W. A. G.; and, 
for the Hospital, $50 from Mrs. J. H. S. (in 
memory of her mother); and $25 each from Miss 
K. E. S. and Messrs. J. J. K. & Co. 

The Society has been remembered in the will 
of Mrs. Hattie S. Hathaway of Boston. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $260.75 from “a friend’; $100 
from Miss L. F. C. (in memory of her sister); 
$37.35 from Mrs. S. A. S.; $30 from a New 
York friend for work in South America; $20 
from the Washington Humane Society; $15.50 
from the South Bend (Indiana) Humane Society; 
$13.10 from a co-worker for the distribution of 
humane literature, and $36.98, interest. 

Boston, May 9, 1916. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, M.p.c., v.s., 

Chief Velerinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., 
Assistant Chief Veterinarian 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s 

C. A. BOUTELLE, p.v.s. 

T. B. McDONALD, p.v.s. 
Treatment for sick or injured animals 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Sat- 
urday from 11 to 1. 
Small Pet Boarding Department 


Address Miss Marton P. Frost. 
cial telephone, Brookline 348. 


Visiting 
Veterinarians 


Spe- 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR APRIL 


Casesentered 216 
Birds 2 
Free Dispensary 
172 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1,1915.. 2546 


FREE STALLS AND KENNELS 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 
stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 


GIVING TO STOP CRUELTY 


UR Humane Education Societies, our Socie- 
ties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
as well as our few clinics and hospitals and homes 
for animals, are receiving support from the best 
types of men and women, but they need a still 
greater and a far more universal support than 
they are at present receiving. Interest along 
this line is growing, however, and I think the 
time is rapidly coming when men and women 
of means, in making bequests for the founding 
or the maintaining of institutions, will think of 
making them for the animal world as readily as 
they now think of making them for the human 
world. And still more, the wiser, the kindlier, 
and the more far-seeing among us, will give 
liberally to the support of every institution, 
every movement that has for its work humane 
heart-training, so that there will be less need 
for the last resorts, so that in coming time pre- 
vention will take the place of distress and suffer- 
ing. It is simply a stirring of thought that is 
needed. Practically all cases of cruelty and ill- 
usage, and all careless treatment, arise through 
thoughtlessness, or have at least their beginnings 
in thoughtlessness. 
RatpH WaLpo TRINE 


IT is a good and safe rule to sojourn in every 
place as if you meant to spend your life there, 
never omitting an opportunity of doing a kind- 
ness, or speaking a true word, or making a 
friend. 

Joun Ruskin 


THE VACATION HOME 


Our Gift Shop, where plans are being worked 
out for raising that Fund with which to maintain 
the Vacation Home for all Animals; 

Our Gift Shop, located at 386 Washington 
Street, Brookline, in that old-fashioned house 
with curious and attractive interior of a by- 
gone day, commingled with twentieth century 
comforts, has quietly settled into a ‘* here-to- 
stay”? pace, receiving generous contributions, 
which one and all are useful, salable, and at- 
tractive. 

We are deeply grateful to those who have so 
whole-heartedly entered into the 


Vacation Home spirit 


emphasizing that animals are loved and protected 
by many people throughout the land. 

That various avenues may bring forth fruit, 
these mail-order articles are now ready for 
Parcel Post delivery: 

The KRINKLET cookie or tea cake maker, 
with recipes — $1.25. Make your own cakes, 
for at homes and afternoon teas. They are 
delicious, fresh, and crispy. 

A tiny KITCHEN REEL with thirty feet of 
line; convenient at all times; rolls into three 
inches of wall space; wholly out of the way; 
always clean; always ready. 25 cents. 

Mrs. Warner has arranged with the publish- 
ers to receive subscriptions for The Craftsman, 
Good Housekeeping, Harper’s Bazar, Cosmopolitan, The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Country Gentleman and Our Dumb Animals. When 
subscribing, remember the Gift Shop. 

The Mile 0’ Dimes, — that, too, is growing; 
but dimes or dollars, howsoever they come, are 
thankfully received, and all help to increase the 
Fund necessary to make the Vacation Home a 
reality; that Home, so much needed, so ear- 
nestly being sought. 

The Vacation Home will give to many a tired 
horse renewed strength and renewed courage 
and a renewed lease of life. 

Address, Mrs. Estelle Tyler Warner, 386 
Washington Street, Brookline, Massachusetts, 
about all matters set forth above, or Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 

Always and everywhere 


KIND TO ANIMALS.” 


AN English journal furnishes us with the 
following: 

It is a strange commentary on the evil effects 
of warfare that in a conflict that has for its 
avowed object the promotion of Liberty and the 
overthrow of tyrants, that the net result of 
twenty months of war is the loss of free speech, 
a free press, liberty of conscience, habeas corpus, 
and other rights won by centuries of toil, labor, 
courage and sacrifice. Many of us hated war 
a year and a-half ago; we hate it the more 
bitterly now, because we have learnt more of 
what it means. 


IT was Lord Roseberry who, to quote a sum- 
mary of his words, said: “‘ It is disheartening to 
think of the United States, so remote from the 
European conflict, taking up in these days a 
burden ”’ (the burden of a great army and navy), 
‘*which, after this war is over, will be found to 
have broken, or almost broken, our backs.”’ 


MIKE, I am going to make you a present 

of this pig.” 
“Ah, sure, an’ ‘tis just like you, sor!”— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


GLorY TO 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE ° 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Dumane 
Education Societp 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 

P. O. Address, Fenway Station 

For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 

ties and for prices of literature, see back pages. 

Checks should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 

EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


ALFRED BowpitTcH LauRENCE MINOT 
Tuomas NELSON PERKINS 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. Chili 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder Cuba 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling . England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury . France 
William B. Allison Guatemala 
Edward C. Butler Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning Turkey 
Jerome Perinet, Introducteur ‘des 

Bands of Mercy en Europe Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Boise, Idaho 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Savannah, Georgia 
Rey. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Mary Harrold, Washington, D. C. 


ACTIVITY IN MAINE 


NEW center of interest and enthusiasm 

in humane work has recently developed 
in Portland, Maine. Through the personal 
activity and devotion of Mrs. S. A. Stevens a 
very effective campaign in humane education 
has been begun and much public sentiment 
awakened in animal welfare. Mrs. Stevens has 
seen to the distribution of a large amount of 
humane literature, soliciting, we imagine, herself, 
the necessary funds for this purpose; she has 
secured the opening of a small stable where a 
horse clinic is held two days of each week, and 
where a few horses can be cared for; the Band 
of Mercy movement has been revived and Mrs. 
Stevens has interested the school authorities 
and the Boy Scout officers in her propaganda, 
which promises a wide popularity through the 
State. 

If out of this quickened spirit there should 
come, as we devoutly hope there will, a “‘ Maine 
Humane Education Society,’ Mrs. Stevens will 
win the sincerest gratitude of all humane 
workers. F.H.R. 


IS NOT THIS PATRIOTISM? 


R. FRANK CRANE, in the New York 

Globe, quotes from President Scherer, of 
Throop College of Technology, a paragraph 
which states, only more fully, exactly the same 
idea to which we called our readers’ attention 
some months ago: 

“Under the civil control of the government 
why should we not organize upon the slopes of 
our mountains, in the wastes of the deserts, 
and along the flood-threatened valleys, great 
camps of a constructive army of peace, trained 
to the conservation of resources, inured to 
wholesome hardship, and drilled also sufficiently 
in military tactics so that they would find a 
noble moral substitute for war in saving life 
and husbanding the bounty of nature, thus 
serving the state as ‘soldiers of the common 
good,’ yet ready also for defense whenever 
defense may be required? Not a dollar of their 
pay would be wasted, but every cent perma- 
nently invested. The hardihood of our fiber 
would be toned up, the loss of billions averted, 
the pressure of unemployment alleviated, and 
a peaceful army of a million men gradually 
built up, inspired not with military ambition 
but with the joy of creative achievement in 
the service of the state, and therefore, because 
they have put their own bone and muscle and 
blood into it, all the more ready in time of 
national peril to stand like a stone wall against 
the threatened invasion.” F.H.R. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 


HE letter we publish below is a fine example 

of how to use channels already open to 

spread abroad the humane idea. This devoted 

worker has found, in a large number of cases, 

missionary societies cheerfully willing to be 

the distributing medium of humane books and 
literature: 

April 18, 1916. 

My dear Mr. 

With this letter will go to you a_ large 
donation of our choicest humane literature 
the great need of which in your inland field 
must be so pressing. The “Black Beauty” books 
I hope may interest native men of position and 
influence who will learn therefrom to value such 
humane teaching for their own people. One 
editor in Chili published a chapter of this 
charming book weekly, and thus his many 
readers learned to know and love the horse. 
Please place two or three copies in your two 
schools, which will serve as reading books, when 
each child in turn can read a page, to be ques- 
tioned thereafter by the teacher. I have known 
several children who have read this book six 
or eight times. 

I am sure each leaflet distributed will help 
to Christianize your people and the gentle 
lessons taught will change the character and 
the lives so taught. 

Believing that Heaven’s peace and _ conso- 
lation will always follow you and those labor- 
ing with you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


WAR 
THE gates of mercy shall be all shut up; 
And the flesh’d soldier, rough and hard of heart, 
In liberty of bloody hand, shall range 
With conscience wide as hell; mowing like grass 
Your fresh, fair virgins and your flowering infants. 
“Henry V”’ 


THE law is silent during war. 
CicERO 


THIS IS HUMANE DAY 


E publish with much pleasure parts of an 
editorial which appeared in the Boston 
Herald, April 18, upon Humane Day: 

Edward Carpenter called the animal kingdom 
“the gymnasium, the school, the ante-chamber 
of humanity,” and in thus characterizing jt 
he looked forward to a time when nature 
wili be nearer to us, when we shall share 
more in the great life of sentient things and 
recognize more keenly than we do now our 
community with the ‘“‘unharmed and wel- 
come animals.” Today is “Humane day” in 
the public schools of Massachusetts, and Car- 
penter’s wish finds expression, however unob- 
trusively, in the pamphlets that have been 
distributed for the occasion by the American 
Humane Education Society. A boy’s will is 
still too often “the wind’s will,’ and youth, as 
the naturalists tell us, yields up only slowly 
the traits which belonged to our far-of ancestors, 
And there is much more than sentiment in the 
effort to divert the “gang” from these mili- 
taristic campaigns into less harmful forms of 
open-air recreation. An air or spring gun used 
to destroy some bird of brilliant plumage is not 
infrequently the beginning of that kind of mis- 
education which culminates in the turning of a 
revolver against one’s fellow-man. The more 
boys are taught to respect the denizens of the 
woods, the more likely they will be to respect 
the life which is human. The more lads and 
lassies learn of their kinship with the creatures 
beneath them, the greater will be their sense 
of the oneness of human beings the world over. 
None of us can be completely human without 
being humane, and we cannot be completely 
humane unless we regard nothing living as 
alien to us. The work of the animal protection 
and humane education societies is a mighty 
contribution to the civilization of the future. 


ANGELL PRIZE SPEAKING CONTESTS 
A splendid way to 
raise money in 
schools, churches, 
Sunday -schools, or 
elsewhere. We offer 
beautiful sterling sil- 
ver medals at cost, 
$1.75, by registered 
mail. This cut shows 
the size and face in- 
scriptions. On the 
back is engraved 
“The American Hu- 
mane Education 
Society.” 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same 
and to pay to the donor for life a reasonable 
rate of interest, or an annuity for an amount 
agreed upon. The rate of interest or amount 
of the annuity will necessarily depend upon the 
age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, to whom are entrusted the 
care and management of our invested funds, are 
a guaranty of the security of such an invest- 
ment. Persons of comparatively small means 
may by this arrangement obtain a better income 
for life than could be had with equal safety by 
the usual methods of investment, while avoid- 
ing the risks and waste of a will contest, and 
ultimately promoting the cause of the dumb 
animals. The Societies solicit correspondence 
and will be glad to furnish all further details. 
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AGAIN DEHORNING 


{IE following letter from a teacher in a 
State college of the Middle West was 
recently received by us: 

In your letter of March 6 you asked me if 
I would not give you a short description of the 
process of dehorning of cattle, since I have 
witnessed it several times. 

I will gladly do so. Dehorning as a practice 
grew up in our neighborhood, back in Illinois, 
in the nineties. Just why it had not been gen- 
erally practised before then, I do not know, 
possibly on account of a discrimination of cattle 
buyers at about that time in favor of the de- 
horned cattle, and possibly also due somewhat 
to the development of the veterinary science, 
which I am sorry to say has added a few cruel 
practices to those already in vogue on the 
farms in our land. 

Dehorning is done, as I have witnessed it, 
as follows: first the animal is lassoed, then the 
rope is brought around a heavy post, and gradu- 
ally, as the beast runs back and forth, the rope 
is pulled in so as to become shorter and shorter, 
until finally the animal is brought up squarely 
to the post. It is then thrown on its side, its 
legs are tied, and finally the head is brought 
firmly against the body and roped so that the 
creature is perfectly helpless. 

The severe pain comes when the horns are 
amputated. This process, judging from the 
intensity of the groaning and bellowing and 
the muscular violence, must be fully as excru- 
ciating as the pain from the amputation of one 
of the legs. Or, judging from the nature of 
the base of the horn, the process would be more 
similar to the sawing off of one’s fingers at the 
roots of the fingernail deep in the region of 
the quick. Then after one horn is sawed off the 
animal must have its head loosened; it is rolled 
over on its other side; the head is again tied; 
and then the orgy repeated. Following the 
amputation of the horns there is a great loss 
of blood. 

I know of but very, very few practices that 
appear to be as cruel as dehorning. The in- 
tense agony of the victim is expressed by every 
conceivable way it has of expressing it, and the 
animals are weakened frequently for days after 
the operation. Furthermore, as you have already 
mentioned in your paper, it is entirely un- 
necessary. Besides using the caustic potash, 
as you have frequently suggested, on young 
calves, we must remember that races of hornless 
cattle exist and they have been tried and, under 
some conditions, are as profitable as those with 
horns. And who is there, with a heart however 
hardened, who could not forego making a few 
extra dollars when this means such excrucia- 
ting pain to animals that are his servants? 


A COUNTRYMAN isiting Dublin for the 
first time took a seat in a tram. Being next to 
a pompous-looking gentleman, he began con- 
versation in a rather free-and-easy style. At 
length the mighty one said: — 

“My good man, reserve your conversation 
for one of your own equals. I’d have you know 
K. C.” 

At this the countryman stood up with out- 
stretched hands, exclaiming: ‘“‘Shake hands. 
namesake; I’m a Casey myself.” 


TomMMY (dictating letter to be sent to his wife)— 
“The nurses here are a very plain lot —” 
NURSE —‘‘Oh, come! I say! That’s not 
very polite to us.” 
Tommy — “Never mind, Nurse, put it down. 
It'll please her!” 


My Tribute to the Ox 


By REV. ROLAND D. SAWYER 


“Ozen that rattle the yoke and chain, or halt in the 
leafy shade: 
What is thal you express in your eyes? 
It seems to me more than all the print I have 
read in my life.” 
WHITMAN 


"BT is a common thing for country-reared 
boys to form an overpowering attach- 
ment for some kind of the farm animals, 
most generally the horse. With myself 

it was the ox. At the dawning of my conscious- 

ness I looked in rapt admiration upon the young 
steers, hitched ahead of the grown cattle, as 
the farmers hauled their logs over the snow to 
the saw-mill. A yoke of tin oxen, found in my 
stocking on a Christmas morning when I was 
six years old, afforded me more pleasure than 
any of my early playthings. As a boy of ten 

I would walk a long distance and go without 

dinner that I might ride on a team of steers 

hauling wood. The first dollar I ever earned 
was at eleven years of age, when I dragged the 
loafer rake behind the oxen getting in the hay. 

And among all those winter joys of the year 
when I was a dozen to fifteen years of age. none 


NOVA SCOTIA OXEN 


remains with me in memory beyond that of 
riding on the sleds to break out the roads. 
Whittier recalled it as I do, and he wrote it 
down in words that are immortal; looking back 
upon his own boyhood experiences and telling 
the homely joys of winter life in New England 
of the earlier days, he draws his picture of 
breaking out the roads in the good old times 
when every farmer kept several yoke of oxen: 


“Next morn we wakened with the shout 
Of merry voices high and clear ; 
And saw the lteamsters drawing near 
To break the drifted highways out. 
Down the long hillside treading slow 
We saw the half-buried oxen go, 
Shaking the snow with heads uptost, 
Their straining nostrils white with frost.” 


This feeling of love for the ox has remained 
with me, and no change in rural life do I lament 
so much as the passing of the old-time ox-team 
from the farms. The sight of a yoke of oxen 
now, the healthy smell of a yoke of cattle that 
a crisp winter air brings to my nose when I 
meet them, to gaze into their contented eyes 
as they stand at rest and lazily chew their cud, 
— these take me off on a trip of happy memories. 


And so I wish to pay a tribute to the ox, and to 
state a few things about him that should be said. 

First, the ox is man’s greatest benefactor; 
he bore the toil in the days when civilization 
was building. Other animals have been of 
wonderful aid to man, but only when man 
learned to use the ox did he make that progress 
which reached civilization. It is not too much 
to say that the ox is the father of civilization. 
Buffon, in his Natural History, written about 
1750, speaks of the ox thus: “The ox is superior 
to any other creature; for he restores to the 
earth as much as he takes from it: he even en- 
riches and improves the ground on which he 
feeds. Without the aid of this useful animal 
both the poor and the opulent would find great 
difficulty in procuring subsistence. The earth 
would remain uncultivated and the fields be 
parched and barren. The ox is the very source 
and support of agriculture.” 

The modern large draft-horse is a recent 
animal, but the ox has been with us thousands 
of years; as Buffon says, “the source and sup- 
port of agriculture.” 

Second, the ox was a teacher of character 
to our fathers; his serenity, patience, and faith- 
fulness helped make men possess the same 
virtues. Sam Walter Foss was alive to this 
when, in his poem on “The Ox-Team,”’ he said: 


“The thoughtful ox has learned to wait, 
And nervous impulse smother, 
And ponder long before he puts 
One foot before the other.” 


Our fathers caught the temper of the ox, 
calm and content helped him as he bore the 
good old Saxon yoke and bow, and happy and 
content the fathers with the oxen ate the fruit 
of honest labor when the sun went down. The 
pace was slow that good old “Bright” and 
“Broad” or “Star” and “Buck” set for their 
day, but it was a sure pace, and the fathers 
keeping step with it lived steady and sane 
lives, and their characters and habits were like 
those of the oxen, slow but sturdy. 


The plowman worked till the sun went down; 
Then leaving his plow by the furrowed loam, 
Tired and slowly, cross meadows brown 
He follows his faithful oxen home. 


Today is the day of nervous tension, of spank- 
ing teams and touring cars. Men frown upon 
and scoff at the days of the ox-team as the days 
of the slow old past. But these are days also 
when men are money mad, when graft and 
oppression reign, and when perhaps there is 
less of real content and happiness than before. 

Third, the departure of the ox-team from the 
farm takes away a good bit of the romance. 
The old ships with tarred ropes, great sails, 
and creaking spars have given way to the smoky, 
mechanical steamer; begrimed stokers take the 
place of the old-time merry sailor; the work is 
done with a hundredfold greater rapidity, 
but the romance of life on the ocean has gone. 
So on the farms, the traction engine will do 
more work, but the romance of old days dis- 
appears; a slave following a machine takes the 
place of the merry teamsters. 

Whether the ox-team will ever come back 
into New England farm life we cannot say, but 
like the Indian, it is forever mixed into our 
traditions and history. It was the ox-teams 
of perhaps a hundred yokes that helped to 
erect and move many of our old and historic 
buildings. It was the ox-teams that laid out 
our roads that we still travel; it was the ox- 
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teams that went into the wilderness and helped 
men clear the wilderness and raise the towns 
and cities we now occupy. It was the oxen that 
drew the adventurous settlers and their families 
as they went to the various frontiers and raised 
their homes. The conquest of North America 
was made with oxen, and we do well to pay 
tribute to them. 

And, for my part, I believe the day of the ox 
is not yet over; I believe that here in New 
England the ox-team is, under certain condi- 
tions, the cheapest and best team for much of 
our farm labor. And men may yet tire of the 
present restlessness and folly and return to the 
old days of the leisurely-moving ox, of a slower 
but healthy method of work, and one quite 
sufficient to give all we need. Why chase a 
traction engine, when the leisurely-going ox- 
team will supply all our needs? The only 
people who benefit by our modern hurry and 
fret are the city loafers who speculate on 
the farmer’s honest toil. Why would not the 
farmer be better to work again easily with the 
ox, produce his own living, and let others do 
likewise or else go starve? 


“To sit upon an ox-team calm, 
Beneath a lazy sky, 
And crawl contented through the land, 
And let the world go by.” 


A PITIFUL PICTURE OF CRUELTY 
BY H. L. PIPER 


CTOBER air crisp with frost; glorious 

color on mile after mile of Vermont hills 
and valleys, with the blue mountains behind 
and beyond all. Matchless blue overhead. 
A perfect fall morning. But it is not of the 
glory about me that I am thinking, for I have 
been called in by a farmer boy to kill a fox in 
a trap. I know what traps are, and instcwd of 
the freshness of earth and air, I can sev only 
dark pictures of what we will find at the end; 
of the cringing, suffering creature to which a 
quick death will be a mercy. 

Up through the woods and across a pasture 
he leads me to a spring run, a little hollow where 
the white frost still lingers, awaiting the magic 
touch of the sun. At first we cannot see the 
fox, for he has dragged the trap away from where 
the boy found him earlier in the morning. At 
last we see him, crouching behind a small bush. 

He is only a half-grown fox and, oh, how 
pitiful he looks! His fur is matted with the 
water through which he has dragged himself, 
blood trickles from his mouth drop by drop, 
and every breath is almost a sob. Behind him, 
drawn taut by the trap, chain, and small lIcg 


to which it is fastened, one leg bears witness 
to the whole horrible story. The jaws of the 
trap have crushed into the flesh just above the 
first joint, the leg bone is broken and protrudes 
through the flesh, its ragged edge tearing afresh 
the soft muscles with every move. The swollen 
and livid flesh inside the jaws of the trap tells 
that the torture has been going on for — who 
knows how long? A day and a night at least. 
It is by this tortured, quivering broken limb 
that the fox has dragged the trap and heavy 
weight across rods of uneven ground. Imagi- 
nation is weak to portray the tortures of the 
sudden wrench when the trap caught on some 
rock or snag. 

The cruelest and most awful scene in the 
tragedy was earlier in the morning, when the 
boy first found the fox, tried to kill him, and 
could not. Again and again he struck the 
creature with a club, but he did not know where 
and how to strike and only bruised and maimed 
him further. Then he came for me, and be- 
cause I am a friend to boys and to foxes also, 
I am with him. The fox is far spent, and he 
only shrinks and cowers lower as we come up. 
His eyes have lost their cunning, their wild 
fire and alertness. Long hours of suffering have 
worn him down to a very slender hold on life. 
It is going fast now, with or without human 
hands. The end comes quickly and mercifully 
to him with a well-directed blow. His body 
relaxes and is still. 

Have you ever seen a fox step daintily out 
on an eminence and look over the country 
below him, his country by right of shrewdness 
and swift feet? No creature in all the world 
is more suggestive of abounding life and vitality. 
Every move of his supple body tells of his fit- 
ness. Can this poor, bedraggled, crushed, dead 
thing be the same creature that two mornings 
ago looked out over the valley glistening with 
frost and glowing with color? 

And what of the boy? What effect have the 
experiences of the morning left with him? He 
is not a bad boy, nor a cruel one as boys go. 
He set the trap because it was there, hanging 
in plain sight in his father’s woodshed. Ah, 
there it is! trap was there.’ And because 
it was there this wild creature suffered hours 
of unthinkable torture and this boy received 
a taste of callousness to suffering which neither 
time nor training will ever take away completely. 
If foxes must be killed, and I know that they 
must, surely there is some way which does not 
call for hours of horrible suffering. No way is, or 
ever can be, justifiable which brings such suffering. 
No way is, or can be, right which even in the least 
degree brings hardness to a boy’s heart. 


NANTUCKET’S TOWN DOG 


N a recent issue of The Inquirer and \Jirror, 

Nantucket, Massachusetts, appears this 
account of one of the island’s most interesting 
animals: 


Harrigan is the public’s dog. He is a mongrel, 
to be sure, but he belongs to the public and to 
no one else. Everybody knows Harrigan and 
knows nothing but good of him. That is why 
he has been permitted to roam about the streets 
as the public’s dog for many years, unmolested 
and unmolesting, minding his own affairs, keep- 
ing out of scraps, not barking at teams — 
simply living a dog’s life and a life of ease, 
peace and contentment. 

Harrigan has special privileges and docs not 
even have to be licensed. He is perfectly at 
home in the police station, where he goes at 
night when it is too cold to sleep out on the 
streets, and he is just as welcome at the Union 
Club, where the town officials meet to play 
checkers and cards. 

When he gets hungry he knows where to 
find plenty to eat, and by his peaceable dis- 
position he knows just how to wait patiently 
until he is fed. No one kicks him or throws 
stones at him. Everybody pats him and speaks 
to him and calls him “‘ Harrigan,” and he strolls 
about each day over his usual haunts — be- 
tween Main street and Steamboat wharf— 
seldom venturing elsewhere and seldom travel- 
ing faster than a walk. 

Harrigan is the public’s dog — fat and sleek 
and black and tan and a pure-bred mongrel. 


BORN IN CAPTIVITY 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


BORN in captivity behind strong bars! 

There is a pathos in the very thought. 

Never to know the freedom of the woods; 

Never to feel beneath their feet the cool 

Upspringing grass, or the soft breezes play 

About their strong lithe limbs;—ne’er sense the bond 

Of kinship with all nature, which they crave, 

Being wild creatures, meant to roam at will 

The places God made free to all alike. 

The lion’s cub, with instincts of its kind, 

Must curb them to the confines of the cage 

Where its young life is held. The mild gazelle, 

Soft-eyed, fleet-footed, e’en the chattering ape, 

Hanging head downward from some makeshift 
tree, — 

All feel the instinct of the wild, and yet, 

Born in captivity, at man’s decree, 

Behind confining bars must yearn in vain 

And spend their lives in bondage fraught with pain. 


BORN IN CAPTIVITY BEHIND STRONG BARS” 
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The Band of Mercy 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL AND REV. THOS. TIMMINS 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Maryorr | 


E. A. Stale Organizers 


L. H. Guyou 


PLEDGE 


“J will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.” 


We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Merey of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our Dumb Animals, for one year. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of ‘‘ Songs of Happy Life.’ 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Six hundred and thirteen new Bands of Mercy 
were reported in April, of which 271 were in 
schools of Massachusetts; 128 in schools of 
Connecticut; 60 in schools of Rhode Island; 
29 in schools of Maryland; 25 in schools of 
Maine; 24 in schools of Indiana; 22 in schools 
of Virginia; 21 in Alabama; 14 in schools of 
Kansas; six in Florida; three each in New York 
and Tennessee; and one each in New Hamp- 
shire, South Carolina, Ohio, Iowa, Missouri, 
Montana and Washington. The numerals 
show the number of Bands in each school or 
town: 


Schools in Massachusetts 


Greenfield: Pleasant St.,4; School St., 4; Davis St., 8 
Federal St., 7; Conway St., 4; Four Corners, 6; West 
side, 5; Chapman St., 4; Pierce St., 4; Main St., 4; 
Green River, 3. 

Lynn: Cobbet Grammar, 18; Cobbet Primary, 4; Red 
Rock Primary, 2; Washington Primary, 20; Brickett 
Grammar and Primary, 14; Euclid Ave., 4; Shepard 
Grammar and Primary, 20. 

Somerville: Martin W. Carr, 17; Oren S. Knapp, 13; 
George O. Proctor, 7; Cummings, 4; George W. Durell, 
4; George L. Baxter, 5; Morse, 12; Forster, 17; Albion 
A. Perry, 6; Edgerly, 13; Clark Bennett, 12; Charles 
G. Pope, 12; Luther V. Bell, 11. 


Rowe, Massachusetts: Myrifield. 
ae ‘one Massachusetts: F. R. Langley Humane Soc. 


Div 
Massachusetts: F. R. Langley Humane 


Schools in Maine 
an Brunswick: Berean Baptist S.S., 3; Congregationa 


Camden: Elementary at 
Dept. Baptist S. 
"Thomaston: Gleason St.; Baier, 2; Green St. Gram- 
mar, 4; Wadsworth St.; Mill River. 
Warren: Intermediate; Grammar. 


Amherst, New Hampshire: Junior Daisy. 


Schools in Rhode Island 


Providence: Webster Ave. Grammar, 16; Hospital 
St. Special, 3; California Ave., 4; Ring St., 6; Jenkins 
St., 9; Webster Primary, Harrison’ St. Special, 
3; Hammond St., 6; Kelly St., 


Schools in Connecticut 


Danielson: East Brooklyn, 3; Danielson, 8. 

Dayville: 3. 
Hartford: H.C. Dwight, 21; Chauncey Harris, 39. 
Norwich: Hobart Ave., 4; TownSt., 4; West Town St., 4. 
Putnam: Smith St., 3; ‘Israel Putnam; 9; St. Mary’s 11. 
Waterbury: Duggan, ‘19 


Amsterdam, New York: Kline. 
Esperance, New York: Jude. 
Port Jefferson Station, New York: L. T. L. 


Schools in Maryland 


Bethesda: Bethesda, 5. 
Bettsville: Bettsville, 2. 


Congregational S.S.; 
Knowlton St., 3; Elm 


Chevy Chase: Chevy Chase, 4. 
College Park: College Park. 
Kensington: 
Riverdale: 
Silver Spring: Blair, 2. 

Takoma, 4. 


Takoma: 


Courtesy of Horse World 


A PONY PROVIDES A GIRL WITH THE FINEST KIND OF EXERCISE 


Schools in Virginia 
Alexandria: Hallowel, 4; Lee, 5. 
Del Ray: Mount Vernon, 8 
Lawrenceville: St. Paul, 5. 
Columbia, South Carolina: May H Dargan. 
Athens, Tennessee: Best of All; John Burroughs. 
Brownsville, Tennessee: Happy Tribe. 

Bands in Alabama 


Bessemer: Nelson. 

Birmingham Miller Memorial College, 3; North Side; 
Neighborhood House; Booth; Thomas School, 9; Murray; 
Community; South Side; Smithfield; Frederick Douglass. 

Ensley: Friendship. 


Tampa, Florida: Robert E. Lee School, 2; West Hyde 

Park School, 4 
Schools in Indiana 

South Bend: Oliver; St. Joseph Academy, 5; St. 
Hedwiges, 8; St. Mary's, 3; Sample St., 7. 

Dayton, Ohio: Willard School. 

Washington, Iowa: Washington. 

Niangua, Missouri: Niangua. 

Hutchison, Kansas: Public Schools, 14 

Culbertson Montana: Culbertson. 

Selah, Washington: Blue Bird 

Total number Bands of Mercy, 101,302 


NEIGHBOR BARN-SWALLOW 
BY MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


GRACEFUL Neighbor Barn-swallow, 
How you circle round, 
Over hill and hollow, 
Skimming near the ground, 
O’er the treetops rising, 
Swift as swift can be — 
You are so surprising 
Every day to me! 


Busy little neighbor, 
Who can never rest, 

By your skilful labor 
Soon you'll have a nest; 

High, so high, you hide it, 
And I will not tell; 

I could not have spied it, 
But I watched you well. 


Soon your fledglings funny 
I shall watch to see, 
On the sill so sunny 
Balancing in glee; 
Twittering so gaily, 
With so much to say, 
And I’ll come here daily 
Till you fly away. 


BIRD-HOUSE BUILDING 


O more practicable method of winning 
back the birds to the gardens, fields and 
parks, where their presence and services are 
so much to be desired, can be adopted than the 
building and setting up of houses which they will 
occupy during the summer or nesting season. 
On another page is shown a remarkable ex- 
hibit of bird-houses, nesting-boxes and shelters 
in various styles made by the children of Omaha, 
Nebraska. This is a fine example of the in- 
terest that is spreading widely on the subject 
of bird-house construction. The exhibition 
includes many different types, some unique, 
some ingenious, some artistic, but each adapted 
to a particular kind of bird. It is well to bear 
in mind that the birds, though discriminating 
in their selection of a home or nesting site, are 
not exacting as to style of architecture or cost 
of material of such dwellings. There ate cer- 
tain essential points to be observed in the erec- 
tion of houses, some of which are: 
1. Location in places protected from storms, 
winds and natural enemies. 
2. Houses constructed so as to be easily cleaned. 
3. Avoid over-crowding of houses. 
4. Wood rather than metal or other substance 
is in general the best for building material. 
5. Houses adapted to the known require- 
ments of a particular kind of bird. 
From the experience of successful builders 
the following table of measurements is derived: 


DIMENSIONS OF BIRD-HOUSES 


Size of Size of Height 
Birds Interior Entrance above 
Ground 
Inches Inches Feet 

44 X44 X94 1} 5 to 10 
4X 4X10 1} 6 to 15 
6X 7X20 24 6 to 20 
Crested Flycatcher........ 6X 6X 8 2 8 to 20 
Nuthatch (White-breasted). 4X 4X12 13 12 to 20 
Nuthatch (Red-breasted) .. 4X 4X12 1} 10 to 20 
Sparrow Hawk........... 8X 8X20 3 10 to 30 
8X10 X15 34 10 to 30 
6X 6X7 23 18 to 30 
Carolina Wren............ 4X 4X 6 1} 6 to 10 
Woodpecker (Hairy)....... 6X 6X12 1} 12 to 20 
Woodpecker (Downy)..... 4X 4X10 1} 10 to 20 
Woodpecker (Red-headed) . 6X 6X12 2 12 to 20 
Tree Swallow.:.......... 5X 5X8 14 10 to 15 
6X 8X 8 Oneor 6tol5d 
Song Sparrow.........--- 6X 6 more lto 3 
6X 6X 6 sides 8 to 12 
Barn Swallow...........- 6X 6X 6 open 8tol2 
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MAHOMET’S CAT 
BY LOUELLA C. POOLE 


WRITING the Koran, sacred task. 
Absorbed in thought Mahomet sat, 

And on his sleeve, in tranquil doze, 

The very picture of repose, 

Lay sleek Muezza, his pet cat. 


Her rhythmic purring, dulcet, low, 
So soothed the Prophet as he wrote, 
His pen with thought kept well apace 
As language flowed with easy grace, 
Timed to the notes of her soft throat. 


Mahomet flung aside his pen, 
His labors for the day were done; 
But still upon his sleeve’s expanse 
With feline dreams of bliss perchance, 
Muezza unconcerned slept on. 


“Tt were a pity her to wake; 
To her sweet slumber will I leave 
Muezza,” thus Mahomet thought, 
And thereupon a blade was brought, 
And from his robe he cut the sleeve! 


And blessed his little friend whose song 
Had helped him to philosophize 

As he in meditation sat, 

Charmed by the purring of a cat 
To write of blissful Paradise! 


And that is why, so legend says, 
Puss ever claims the softest seat, 

In lowly cot or palace halls; 

And when by some mischance she falls, 
Alights in safety on her feet. 


HOW THE SPIDER WEAVES HIS WEB 
BY EL COMANCHO 


OR several years past I have observed 

always one, and sometimes several, great 
gold-and-black spiders living contentedly among 
my wild honeysuckle vines. Why they prefer 
these vines to any other is more than I have 
been able to find out, unless it is because the 
flowers attract many kinds of insects. At any 
rate these big spiders, spreading nearly three 
inches across from tip to tip of their long legs 
and with bodies nearly as big as the end of my 
thumb, make their web homes in these vines, 
and I do not molest them as they are very 
interesting creatures. 

I saw one spin his web from beginning to 
end one warm, cloudy day. Beginning with a 
straight silken cord running up and down, he 
fastened both ends securely, and then climbed 
to the middle and attached a second line, which 
he carried off to one side by crawling over the 
leaves. Then he came back to the center over 
this line after he had pulled it tight and fastened 
it. At the center he attached another line, 
crawled out over the second line, and off among 
the leaves, where he soon had his third line 
attached. This process was repeated deliber- 
ately and slowly until he had all the “spokes” 
of his wheel in place. 

Then he went to the center, attached a line 
to one of the “spokes” about half an inch from 
the center, and then turned deliberately around 
in a circle, attaching this line to each spoke in 
turn at about the same distance from the center 
in each case. 

Next, using this first line as a path, he traveled 
around the web with a second line, attaching 
it to each “‘spoke” in turn as he reached it and 
keeping it parallel to the first by mechanically 


A “CAT NAP” IN THREE STAGES 


gauging the distance with the natural reaching 
length of one leg, which he used to hold himself 
up away from the first line. This is how 
the round lines of the web are made so nicely 
parallel and “even” all around — the distance 
in each web being determined by the leg length 
of the spider that makes it. 

Slowly ’round and ’round he went, using his 
last laid thread to travel over from spoke to 
spoke of his wheel until a beautiful web was 
completed. It was almost invisible it was so 
fine and silky. (Webs get whiter with age, but 
when first made are hardly visible at all.) 

When the web was done he climbed up to a 
point overhead and a bit in front of the face of 
the web, where he soon built a beautiful den by 
binding three leaves together with many threads 
of web. This took some time. 

When the den was finished he came back on 
the web and went carefully all over the whole 
structure, examining every part of it by testing 
and pulling at it with along fore leg. Satisfied, 
he attached a line to the center and climbed 
up to the den, where he pulled this line up until 
it was taut. This is the sensitive line of the 
whole web that brings a message, by vibration, 
to the spider in the den when an insect strikes 
the web trap, for the spider sits in the den with 
one fore leg always on this sensitive line. 

When an insect strikes the trap web the 
spider comes out of the den, drops down this 
line to the trap center, where he puts a claw on 
one spoke after another of his web until he 
locates the one nearest to the struggling insect, 
then out he goes to the victim, feels with his 
forefoot to ascertain the size and strength of 
the trapped insect, and then, if it is not too large, 
he begins to entangle it in more web lines until 
its first violent struggles are subdued; then a 
bite from his hooked jaws injects a quick, 
paralyzing poison, and in a few minutes the 
victim is still. If not too large the helpless 
insect is now cut out of the web trap, rolled in 
more web strands, and carried up the line to 
the den to be eaten at once or simply anchored 
there until wanted. 

Sometimes the web is repaired — often it is not. 

The spider hangs head down on his web on 
cool days and in the evening and early morn- 
ing, but gets into shelter when the sun shines. 
I think the eyesight of spiders is very poor, as 
they seem to depend on the web vibrations for 
information. 

The web I saw built was about fourteen 
inches in diameter of the “wheel.”’ It took 
about five hours’ time to build, beginning about 
daylight. 


BEWARE THE CAT FURRIER 
BY WILLIAM MACK 


UMEROUS complaints have been re- 

ceived around the State of Ohio about 
the thievery of cats, valuable and the common 
back-door variety. Numerous investigations 
by police departments and humane societies 
failed to develop anything, till a man interested 
in animals overheard two boys talking on a 
street car one day about the market prices on 
various kinds of hides. He observed that cats 
were freely discussed. 

Interested, he started working quietly and 
found that hide concerns are ready buyers of 
all kinds of cat hides. The more valuable the 
cat, naturally the more valuable the grade of 
fur. He saw their price-lists showing that 
prices running from twenty cents to sixty cents 
are paid for cat hides, and from personal ex- 
perience found that no questions were asked the 
sellers by the buyers. 

The market of course is due to the hungry 
demand on the part of women for fur trim- 
mings and decorations on their clothes. Money- 
grabbing men must supply the stuff, hence the 
market. Boys became wise to the situation 
somehow and were in the business trapping 
tramp cats and stealing house pets and selling 
them alive or dead to the hide dealers to get 
a few cents. There is no knowing how many 
cats were sacrificed before the altar of fashion 
by cruel boys and heartless dealers whose more 
mature years should have taught them better. 

How many old companionless women might 
have lost their only chums or foot warmers in 
this way? Crippled children, sick people, 
invalids and people who love pets, find agreeable 
companions in cats. How many young and 
old hearts were broken by such practices? 
Thank goodness this fashion or fur fad is pass- 
ing, but, to be convinced, just look up a hide 
concern’s price-list and see listed, ‘‘angora, 
Persian, black, white, spotted, tiger,’’ etc. 


THE RETORT CHILDLIKE 


HE keen eyes of the little street Arab 

noticed the look of inquiry in the face of 
a passer-by not far from the Battersea Home 
for Lost and Starving Dogs. 

“Lost Dogs’ ’Ome, sir?’’ he said, politely. 
“Tt’s a good long way. Do you want to get 
there quick?”’ 

“Yes,” voiced the gentleman. 

“Then, if I was you, sir,” replied the child, 
edging towards the alleyway, ‘I should bite a 
policeman!” 
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HELPING THE HELPLESS 


HILDLIKE love and sympathy is what the world needs 

today — the kind that makes men sympathetic and hu- 
mane. We get our best lessons and examples of this from the 
child. This was called to mind some time ago in Caldwell, 
Idaho, in a little melodrama from real life. Tom Badley, the 
six-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. 0. V. Badley, was the hero and 
Robin Redbreast was the other principal actor in the play. 

Tom was enjoying a frolic near his home when a robin 
fluttered out of the grass with a broken wing. Tom saw the 
misery and distress of the bird as it fluttered for freedom, and 
the sight touched his tender heart. He went to the house and 
procured food for it. Then his mother heard him at the tele- 
phone, ‘‘Is this Doctor Gue’s office?” 

When he got the ear of the doctor, with a sobbing voice he 
continued, “I found a poor robin with a broken wing and it 
hurts him awful bad; will you help me fix it up?” 

“Sure,” said the doctor, ‘‘ bring it down.” 

Tom carefully wrapped his patient in a cloth and tenderly 
carried it a mile to the doctor’s office, where he and the doctor 
fixed the pinion the best they could. Then Tom, with his big 
brown eyes beaming with joy and his little heart full of glad- 
ness and gratitude, took his dumb friend home and cared for 
him in the bird hospital he had established. 


HAPPIER WHEN FREE 
BY BERTHA B. HENLEY 


ONG-BIRD was a present to the doctor’s little boy, a 
pin-feathery, wide-mouthed little mocking-bird taken from 
the home nest far too soon by boyish hands and placed as ‘‘a 
best gift”’ in the hands of the little friend. 

It was a present of great value. What southern boy does 
not long for a mocking-bird all his very own? Mother said 
that the bird should not be placed in a cage, but must be 
allowed to hop about the house at will. So Song-bird grew 
to be a great family pet. He was tame and lovable. When 


Some Interesting Children 


_and greeting grandmother with friendly pecks. 


grandmother, wearing her big garden hat, would run in a 
moment from her home next door, he would perch upon her 
wide hat brim and peck at it as he hopped about 

So tame did the little bird become that he would fly into 
the garden and often be gone for several hours, but always 
return to the screen door for admittance. Upon coming back 
one day from a visit into the garden he was greeted by a shout 
of j joy from several little children who were guests of the doc- 
tor’s boy and, becoming frightened at the noise, he flew away 
and was seen no more that summer. 

The next season a beautiful songster and his shy little mate 
built their nest in grandmother’s arbor. The little boy was 
quite sure that it was his mocking-bird, and he had a very 
good reason for thinking so, for whenever grandmother would 
go into the garden wearing her wide hat the bird would fly 
down and light upon its wide brim, pecking it in the most 
friendly manner. 

And last year he was there again, singing his lovely songs 
Only once in 
all that time did he fly to the door, and then only for an instant, 
as though to say, “‘I am happy and free.” 


THE GARDENER 
BY BYRON B. GILBERT 
OVE away, ugly thing!” 
Said the Lily so fair 
To the toad that sat blinking close by. 
Folk so common as you 
Are a nuisance, so there; 
Move away, you're offending my eye!” 


“T’ma Knight in my right, 
Haughty Lily so fair, 
I am watching that knave on your boots; 
For such beauty as yours 
Ts a care, I declare.” 
And he gobbled the worm at her roots. 


and Their Pets 


CHARLOTTE AND “GINGER” — TWO OLD CHUMS 


Courtesy of Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago 


oO. W. SAUM’S FIVE GRANDCHILDREN AND THEIR 
OLD PLAYMATE 31 YEARS OF AGE 


(From Dr. Elliott Washburn, Superintendent 
Rutland State Sanitorium, 
Massachuselts) 


FEEDING HER LAMB 


(From E. E. Parker, Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin) 
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THE POISON TENTS 
BY SUSANNA D. BISHOP 


ARLY one Sunday morning I saw an 
unfamiliar brown bird on the pergola 
above the window of my home in southern 
California, tapping at the pane and throw- 
ing himself against the glass, evidently bent 
on getting inside. He seemed frightened, though 
he was well sheltered by the twisting branches 
of a large rose vine, and I watched him for some 
time. Later, I found the feathers of a mocking- 
bird scattered about, and after some questioning 
the mystery was solved — the fumigators were 
busy in the lemon grove. That is, they had 
been busy all night, for that is the time they work, 
and had just disappeared for their day’s rest. 
Citrus trees are fumigated for scale. It is done 
by throwing a tent over a tree, which requires 
two men with a pole, while two others follow 
with the cyanide poison, the deadly fumes of 
which destroy all animal life underneath the 
tent. 

When the trees are young many of the birds 
fly out as the tent is quickly swung over, but 
in the larger orange trees they do not fly out 
into the dark, and sometimes there are a dozen 
or more together. And of course all the young 
that happen to be in nests are caught in the 
death trap. The tents stand about an hour, and 
there is a long row up at atime. They are pulled 
down and the poisoners start down another row. 
A neighbor’s dog. chained under a tree and for- 
gotten, and some chickens were taken one 
night, and farther away an inquisitive baby, 
who had crept under the edge of a tent before 
dark, had a narrow escape. 

To some of the people of the East, no doubt, 
the breakfast orange or pomelo seems an embodi- 
ment of the radiant sunshine of the West. It 
is as though the golden globes had caught all 
the beauty of climate and ocean breeze and, but 
for this awful waste of birds, the notes of their 
joyous songs, and transmuted them into edible 
form. 

The mocking-birds are protected, but not from 
fumigators. The reason the latter work at night 
is to avoid the sun on the tents, and they say 
they have no time to look after the birds. And 
so, with only a few dim lanterns to light the 
work, the ghostly tents creep silently through 
the orchards, smothering the helpless captives 
in their own homes. Quail are protected, too, 
yet many are found beneath the tents. They 
are handsome, graceful birds, with a dainty 
helmet or top-knot, and they like to roost in 
trees. It is a sad thing that such a tragedy to 
bird life must always hover over the citrus 
groves. 

The fumigators themselves estimate that they 
kill hundreds of thousands of birds every year. 
The citrus districts are increasing and spreading 
out in all directions, and the bird problem grows 
more and more serious. Possibly someone who 
reads these lines, and who would like to have 
the bird song put back into the orange, can 
make a practicable suggestion which would not 
cause too much hardship for the fumigators, 
and yet would save the songsters. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


We accept no advertisements back of which 
we cannot stand. Wherever our readers can 
patronize those who advertise with us we shall 
greatly appreciate it. If it can be brought to 
the advertiser’s attention that his announce- 
ment in “Our Dumb Animals” has been influ- 
ential in securing or retaining a customer it 
will materially aid us in our work. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, 


AT A MENAGERIE 
BY M. E. BUHLER 


HELD as prisoners in a cage 
Evermore to grieve or rage, 

See where furled and folded lie 

Great wings filled for the sky; 

And where wild sweet forest songs are 
Muted in captivity! 


In a far-off corner shrinks, 
Scornful, proud, a captive lynz; 

A wild wood creature brought to bay, 
Keeping all the space he may, 

In his cage’s little distance, 

From our curious gaze away. 


A lone dog from the Cape replies 

To a wild hyena’s cries; 

And in narrow circle bound, 

A honey bear walks round and round, 
Pacing out the weary moments 

With nose pointed to the ground. 
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Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dumb 
Animals various articles and request their local 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated wil] 
be made good by us on application. 
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A friend, $260.75; Miss L. F. C., in memory of her 
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30UND VOLUMES READY 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, Volume 48, con- 
taining the numbers from June, 1915, to May, 
1916, inclusive, handsomely bound in cloth of 
blue, with title in gilt letters on cover, is now 
ready and will be delivered anywhere upon 
receipt of price, $1.25. Two hundred large 
pages. with two hundred illustrations, read- 
ing matter adapted to all. Address 


Our Dumb Animals 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


BOOK-PLATE FOR CHILDREN 


From an original design, executed especially 
for the American Humane Education Society, 
we offer book-plates, printed to the size of 
2 3-4x4 inches, on gummed paper, with 
spaces for writing the number of the book 
and the name of the owner. Price, one cent 


each (in any quantity over ten, postpaid). 
Address, 


American Humane Education Society 


Fenway Station, Boston 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


The following publications and supplies are for sale by the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue (P. O. Address, Fenway Station), Boston, 


at these prices, postpaid: 


Our Dumb Animals, June, 1915, to May, 


Children’s Book-Plate ................... $1.00 per 100 
Humane Stamps, in colors ............. 15 cts. per 100 


About the Horse 


Don--His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, M. D., $ 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents...... paper 10 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley .$ .25 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or 2.00 “ * 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 ‘“* “ 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5............ 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow... 40 “ 
The Horse’s Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) ...... aoe, 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card .......... 
The Horse’s Prayer, card in two colors........ aes 
The Horse’s Prayer, in two colors (Spanish) ... 1.00 “ “ 
The Horse's Point of View, in summer, post- 

The Horse’s Point of View, in winter, post-card 1.00 “ “ 
“The Proud Mother,” post-card, 5c per doz... 40 “ “ 
Advice on Stable Management, card.......... im 
The Cruel Over-Check, card (two sides) ...... ee 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) .... 35 “ “ 
The Bell of Atri (illus.), by Longfellow ....... aS 

About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts. ....small 30 cts. 
ely a Deg, or, Gur Pet cloth 35 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ....... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .... .60 ‘‘ “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4..... , 
What the Chained Dog Says ................ et 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., illus., cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cents....paper 10 cts. 


Save the Birds, post-card ................... $ .40 per 100 
Eumane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2..... ae SS 
Eow the Birds Help the Farmer ............. ts 
The Air-gun and the Birds .................. ye 
An Appeal to Every Woman ................ as 
The Birds of Killingworth, by Longfellow... .. 
Petition of Senator Hoar 
About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease ..... $ .60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, No.8 ........... 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ................ at 
“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 5c per doz...... —* 
Only a Cat, Mary Craige Yarrow ............ ae 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, ida Kenniston, 150 pp.boards 58 cts. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. .............. paper 10 cts, 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts. . paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts. ....... paper 10 cts. 


About Other Animals—Continued 
Jewish and Gentile Methods of Slaughtering 


Our Food Animals (original illustrations) 10 cts. 
Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. 10 cts. 
The ‘Cruelties of ‘Trapping. $2.00 per 100 
Eow to Kill Animals Humanely, 16 pp. ...... 200 -* * 
Eow to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ....... ae) 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house ...... aa 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, animals ... 40 “ ‘“ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle...... lis 
Hints on the Care of Cow’... 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ...........--- 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem ................% 
Put Yourself in His Place (caged animals) .... .25 “ “ 


Humane Education 
“Be Kind to Animals,’”’ buttons .......... 75 cts. per 100 
Special prices in large quantities, sample free 
“Be Kind to Animals” pennants (red or blue)..each 15cts. 


“Be Kind to Animals” signs for blankets ..... each 10cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” signs for vehicles ..... . each 15cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” book-marks.......... per doz. 10 cts. 


The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley ...cloth 25 cts. 


paper 12 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school use), 


Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc. ....cloth 75cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations............ paper 16cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ...... $2.00 per 100 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 

Angell, 2 cents each, or ................. 
Humane Day Exercises (1916) .............. 2.00 “ ‘ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow... 40 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty......... ae 8 
Sermon on 0020 
Man the Animal’s God 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley ........ 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.00 “ “ 
Festival of Tender ae 
A. Talk with the Teacher 
The Coming Education 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 

Extracts from the Revised Laws of Massachusetts relating 
to cruelty to animals, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 
White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border, 
one cent each, 60 cents per 100. 


Sterling Silver Stick Pin .................... 30 cts. 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cts.; small 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” pennant .................. 15 cts. 
Band of Mercy Register .................... 8 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . . .$3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ......... alll 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............... 
Does It Pay (one Band of Mercy)........... * 


The Highway to Peace—Historical Sketch of 
the American Band of Mercy 
No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


The above can be had in small quantities at the same rates. 
Special prices on large orders to be shipped by freight or express. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue 


Fenway Station, Boston 


Seventy-fifth Year 
JOSEPH GOODNOW & CO., Inc. 
LUMBER 


294 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Richmond 1096 


SPRATT’S 
Bulldog and Terrier Meal 


A granulated dog food of superior quality 


Write for sample and send 2c stamp for 
“Dog Culture’’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, Newark, N. J. 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice: —We will mail to any address in 
New England at cost, 65 cents per pair, at- 
tractive cheek pieces for open bridle such as 
were made by us for the M. S. P. C. A. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Gndertakers 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 


Animal 


Pictures 


We have several thousand pictures 
which we will distribute at cost. 
Many of them are copies of paintings 
by the famous artists. 


They are mounted on circular 
mats: size, small, 8 inches; large, 
11% inches. 


For the school-room, the nursery, 
or Bands of Mercy. They will 
delight children of all ages. 


Price by mail, postpaid 
30 cents per dozen 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


BEFORE GOING AWAY 
for the summer, telephone Back Bay 2388, and 


arrange to store your silverware and other bulky 
valuables. For a moderate charge you can protect 
such articles against theft by depositing them in our 
storage vaults. The cost for this service, based on 
the cubic foot and including insurance, is as follows: 


$2.00 for One Year 
1.50 for Six Months 
1.00 for Three Months 


For further particulars communicate with our Back Bay Office, 
222 Boylston Street 


Gla (olony Trust [ompany 


: 17 COURT 
S2 TEMPLE PLACE ay 


sto 


“Nature Bound 
in the ¢ overs 
of a Book” 


To Like Animals 


You must know and understand them— 
how they live and think and act—in a 
word you must be a personal friend. 
Here in one thrilling work you can meet 
them face to face—through the medium 
of over 2,000 actual photographs, many 
in full color, showing birds, beasts, fishes, 
insects, in their actual haunts. A _ vivid 
story-telling text follows the pictures. 
You will be delighted with it—so will 
your growing boy or girl. Every home 
needs a good Natural History. Now you 
have a chance to get the best—the famous 


STANDARD NATURAL HISTORY 


At a Summer Clearance Price 


222 BOYLSTON ST. 


We must clear out at once the remnant 


of a large edition—so are offering these 


CEDAR BEDDING 


For Kennels, Poultry Houses and Stables. Prevents Fleas, Vermin and Disease. 
Used in Angell Hospital, and in Dog Shows throughout the country. 


Send for Descriptive Circular 
FRAMINGHAM CEDAR BEDDING COMPANY, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


fine sets at practically Half Price and on 
the easiest of payments. The former 
prices were $28.00 and $35.00—but these 
few sets will go to first-comers for $16.50 
in the buckram and $19.50 in the half- 
leather binding. An unequalled oppor- 
tunity to get a famous work at the lowest 


Specially prepared and shipped in bales or mats. 


: Old Grist Mill 7 


price ever offered. 


WHOLE SET ON APPROVAL 


at our risk and expense. Just sign and send us the 
Approval Coupon below. It willnot obligate you in any 
way, butit will bring to your home, prepaid, the entire 
set of 5 superb volumes with their hundreds of photo- 
graphs and color plates for your personal examination. 
If you are not pleased, return them. If you like them, 
a dollar payment will keep them And for good measure 
we will also send a 


GIFT PORTFOLIO FREE 


An exquisite Art Portfolio of Game Birds and Fishes, 
done by noted artists in life colors—40 plates 
—ready for framing for den or office—will be included 
free. This offer is positively limited. Write TODAY. 


There is nothing just as 


go00d as the 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
Telephone your dealer for 
a package today 
Send for Savings Bank Free $1.00 within five days. and. month the 
special price of $19.50 is paid. If I do not wish to keep 
Potter & Wrightington, B on, Mass. the books I shall notify you and hold them subject to 


your order. Also send free, the Art Portfolio of Birds 


Approval Coupon 


The University Society 
44 E. 23d St., New York 


O. D. A. 6-16 


Please send me on approval, at your expense, the 


and Fishes. 


The Finish 
Makes The Home 


We specialize in fine finish, doors, etc. 
Cypress and Gumwood our specialty. 


The A. T. Stearns 
Lumber Co. 


6 Taylor St., N eponset, Boston, Mass. 
“Everything in wood and woodwork” 


Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress 
Lumber and Its Uses. 


s OR IS MAN ALONE 
Where is My Dog, 
Fourth Edition. By Charles Josiah Adams, D.D., $1. 
The Bureau of Biophilism, Rossville. Staten Island, N.Y. 


Occupation 
*To obtain cloth change $19.50 to $16.50. 


The Pet Boarding Department of 
The Angell Animal Hospital 


Will receive for board and care small animals whose owners desire a safe and thoroughly 
well managed place in which to leave them. This department is in charge of Miss Marion 
P. Frost, formerly owner and manager of ‘Pussy-Willow House,” Wayland, Massachusetts. 
For terms and for all other information relative to this department, address 


MISS MARION P. FROST 
180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston 


Special Telephone, Brookline 348 
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